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Cuarter I. 


MR. VALENTINE EDWARDS, 


= day in May, on returning to my chambers in town after a 
J week spent with a married sister, I found the subjoined letter, 
that had been delivered that morning, awaiting me :— 


‘ Harley Street’ (such and such a date). 
‘Dear Mr. Aubyn,—Will you give me the pleasure of your 
company at lunch here to-morrow at one? My daughter is at 
Brighton, and you will find me alone. - I have a scheme, and am 
desirous that it should include you.—Very faithfully, ° 


‘ VALENTINE EDWARDS.’ 


The writer of this note was member of a club I belonged to, 
and I knew him in that way only. Nevertheless we were well 
acquainted. Whenever he spied me at the club he would bring a 
chair close to mine, and he seemed to enjoy a chat with me. He 
was a retired City merchant, and I had heard him spoken of as a 
rich man, a widower. I also knew that he had a daughter, an 
only child, and that he lived in Harley Street. Further, of late I 
had learnt from him that he was a martyr to rheumatic gout, and 
could obtain no relief, though he had put himself into the hands 
of some of the most eminent doctors of the day. And here my 
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knowledge of him terminated. 
than I of him, for I was a young man and somewhat candid; and 
during our many chats I had often opened myself to him, talked 
to him about my parents, how my money was invested (he once, 
by the way, gave me a financial hint that proved to be worth five 
hundred pounds to me), who my connections were—at least, those 
of them it suited me to name—and so on. He had never before 
asked me to call upon him, nor had the omission surprised me. 
We were simply club acquaintances, and that was all. 

His note tickled my curiosity. There was nothing odd in his 
asking me to lunch. The old fellow—he was a man past sixty— 
was alone, and perhaps dull; and casting about him for some one 
to help him kill an hour, he had thought of me. But then that 
was not it. He had a scheme, and what it could be set me 
bothering my wits. Was he going to start a company, and did 
he want me to take shares, or to be a director? Irecoiled from the 
thought. I was tolerably well-to-do, and from my youth had 
hated business as [ hated poison. 

But conjecturing was idle work. I was not so sensitive as to 
feel that my eating his lunch would make a bland refusal to join 
in any scheme I did not care about difficult ; and as I had nothing 
to do next day, I sent him an answer in which I accepted his 
invitation with much pleasure. 

I found Mr. Edwards’s house to be one of the best in Harley 
Street ; as much as I saw of it was very sumptuously furnished, 
and the walls of the dining-room were covered with pictures of 
value and beauty. My friend was a tall, large man, with a round 
face and several layers of chins, which rolled down the opening in 
his shirt-collars like the swell of the sea into a gully. He had 
black eyes and grey hair and strips of grey whiskers; he wore a 
couple of immense gold rings on his fingers, one of them blazing 
with a diamond, and in other respects he was expensively dressed 
and embellished. He looked, indeed, a portly, happy, good- 
tempered, rich, retired City man, perfectly satisfied with himself, 
and therefore qualified to take a complacent view of life. 

He received me in his library, rising from his chair with a 
grimace, and was about to extend his right hand; but he ex- 
claimed, ‘ No, I dare not trust it; you must let me give you my 
left hand.’ ; 

‘Do you find your gout worse ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, yes,’ he replied, ‘ because you see it doesn’t grow better. 
Look at these knuckles, Mr. Aubyn; did you ever see such 
swellings? And the pain! Upon my word, there are times— 
bedtimes—when I feel as if I were being skinned alive, the 
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operating fiend making it a rule to begin at one of the joints. 
I wish I had no joints. I can submit to being reminded now and 
then of a knuckle, or even an ankle; but day after day to be made 
to feel that one is all bone y 

‘What do the doctors call it ?’ said I. 

‘ Rheumatic gout, and be hanged to them !’ he replied, speak- 
ing with a jolly grin, and revealing a set of glittering false teeth. 
‘It’s come to this, Mr. Aubyn,’ said he, with a glance round his 
handsome library as if he doubted whether I should be able to 
reconcile his statement with what I saw: ‘life grows burdensome. 
I am blessed with wonderfully good spirits, but they are not proof 
against incessant pain. If it isu’t in my neck, where, when I’m 
abed and wake up and turn my head on the pillow, I feel as if 
there were a corkscrew in each eyeball—if it isn’t there, sir, it’s in 
my shoulder, with a sensation as if three or four dockyard labourers 
had got hold of my arms, and were being bribed with cans of 
bitter beer to wrench it off. If it isn’t in my shoulder it’s in my 
feet, and I feel as if I were walking on the stumps of amputated 
limbs; and when it leaves my feet it takes refuge in the small of 
my back, where my spine seems. to be shortened by six inches, so 
that, to use the nautical language, I’m obliged to look aloft like a 
hen after taking a drink of water. It is my pleasure to be happy, 
Mr. Aubyn; but I tell you rheumatic gout makes good spirits 
things very difficult to maintain—very difficult indeed.’ 

Nevertheless he burst into a fairly hearty laugh, in which I not 
ungratefully joined, for his recital of his sufferings, coupled with 
his ample, good-humoured face, proved a severe strain on my 
gravity. At this point a man-servant announced lunch; and 
getting up with a groan, and then cautiously rearing his large 
figure, as though feeling his road through a tangled growth of 
twinges and shootings into an erect posture, Mr. Edwards led the 
way to the dining-room. 

At the start we talked of anything but the scheme which he 
had asked me to lunch to speak about. He ate very heartily, 
considering he was gouty, and to my amazement drank port. 

‘Y always thought that that wine was the worst stuff a man 
suffering from your complaint could drink !’ I exclaimed. 

‘And that was my notion too,’ said he. ‘ For six months not 
a drop of it passed my lips. But I found myself no better, and 
being very fond of port, I asked myself why, since abstinence 
found me as badly off at the end as at the beginning—why should 
I add an intellectual pang to my physical sufferings by. the 
remorseful recollection of pleasure abandoned for no purpose? 
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So I took to it again,’ said he, with his large and amusing smile, 
‘and,’ he ‘continued, filling his glass afresh, ‘ view every bumper 
I take as a valuable contribution to pathology, as proving the 
doctors wrong.’ 

He drank and smacked his lips with a wonderful air of relish, 
and tenderly eyed the wine that remained in the glass before 
putting it down. 

‘Has any doctor ever thought of recommending you to try a 
sea voyage?’ said I. ‘I have heard of many cures of rheumatism 
—I won’t say of gout—by sea air. Only, a man, I believe, must 
spend some weeks on the ocean to benefit from it.’ 

‘Mr. Aubyn,’ he replied, ‘your remark brings us exactly to 
the point. You have touched upon the very scheme I want to 
talk to you about.’ 

‘Indeed !’ I exclaimed, staring at him, and wondering what on 
earth any scheme having reference to a sea voyage could have to 
do with me. 

‘You know something about the sea, I believe ?’ 

‘Not very much,’ I answered, laughing. 

‘Didn't I once understand you to say you had been at 
sea?” 

‘Yes; inthis way. When I was a lad, aschoolboy, I was mad 
to he a sailor. There was no occasion for me to choose or think 
of any profession ; but for all that I determined to be a sailor. I 
gave my parents no peace, and threatened to run away if they 
baulked me. They saw that I was in earnest, and my father, 
perceiving no other way to cure me of my nautical longings, went 
to work to give me the heaviest dose of the sea that could be 
administered. He sent me a voyage to the West Indies ina small 
brig. The skipper had received his cue, as I afterwards learnt, 
and the result was six months of the most abominable life mortal 
boy ever had to endure. I slept in the forecastle, I continued, 
warming over these recollections, ‘ waited upon the men, who 
repaid me with kicks and blows and curses, had to do every dirty 

, job that was to be done, greasing, cleaning, even helping the cook 
in the galley ; my hand was seldom out of the slush-bucket ; but 
no matter what work I was at, nor how well I was doing it, the 
captain and mate made a point of storming at me for my laziness. 
Six months of it I had; and I never can think of the first week, 
the head seas, the bitter head winds, the cold, the stench and 
gloom of the forecastle, the horrors of going aloft—sick to death, 
in the darkness, my fingers frozen—to help to furl or reef the 
canvas, without amazement that I should have survived it. It 
was my first and last voyage,’ said I; ‘and all, therefore, that I 
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know about the sea—little enough to remember after all these 
years—I learnt in those six months.’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards, ‘I was pretty sure you had 
been to sea, and I was also under the impression that though you 
had quitted the life you were very fond of it.’ 

‘Of the sea, yes; but not of the life.’ 

‘No, no, not of the life, but of the sea. Let me tell you my 
scheme. I have been recommended by a friend—not a doctor—to 
takea voyage. He guarantees that it will cure me. I must do some- 
thing, Mr. Aubyn. I can’t go on suffering and getting worse. 
The sea has no particular charms for me. I’m a poor sailor, and 
waves and clouds, I fancy, must be things which easily bore a man. 
But if the ocean cures me, if it only takes the aching out of my 
bones and the swelling out of my joints, I shall love it, I shall 
respect it very honestly, I assure you.’ 

‘Have you made up your mind to go?’ 

‘Oh dear, yes; everything is arranged ; but our party wants 
completing: will you make one of us?’ 

‘You are very good,’ said I. ‘The invitation takes me some- 
what by surprise. Will you give me some particulars? Do you 
sail in a yacht ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘in a ship; in what you would call a full- 
rigged ship.’ 

‘Oh, then,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I suppose you will take passage in one 
of the ordinary liners ?’ 

‘There again you guess wrongly,’ said he, laughing. ‘I'll tell 
you in a jiffy how the case stands. My friend Hornby is a small 
shipowner. Among the vessels he is interested in is a little tull- 
rigged ship named the “Silver Sea.” Shortly after I had been 

‘earnestly recommended to try a voyage for my complaint I met 
Hornby, and told him I had half a mind to go to sea for a tew 
weeks, ‘* Edwards,” said he, “ strangely enough, do you know, [ 
have partly formed the same intention. I feel stale for the want 
of a breeze of wind and a wide horizon. If you go, 1 will. And 
I'll tell you what,” said he; “I have a ship lying in the South 
West India Dock which will make us as snug and safe a sea home 
as any mortal could want for a few weeks ; and if you'll provision 
her for the run, and pay the wages, and take me with you, you shall 
have the use of her for six months for nia.”’ 

‘Nothing could be more Jiberal,’ said I, ‘Is she for sale, or 
lying by for want of a cargo?’ 

‘I fancy she must be for sale,’ he replied, ‘ to judge from this 
cutting that he sent me, and which is apparently part of an adver- 
tisement.’ He pulled out his pocket-book and extracted a piece 
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of paper; then put on his glasses, looked at it, and handed it to 
me. It was a portion of an advertisement cut from a shipping 
journal, and pasted on a sheet of notepaper. Thus it ran :— 

The handsome clipper ship ‘ Silver Sea,’ 700 tons register. Built, under 
special survey, of oak and teak, regardless of cost, by her owner, Mr. WELLESLEY 
Hornby, expressly for his own use, in ]8—, and classed 17 years Al at Lloyd's ; 
is copper-fastened and newly sheathed with yellow metal; carries well; has 
iron lower masts and bowsprit, and is wire-rigged fore and aft; she has been 
employed in the Australian passenger trade, and has made some exceedingly 
fast passages. She was thoroughly salted during construction, and haying been 
always well maintained is now in splendid order. 


‘All this reads very well,’ said I, returning the paper to Mr. 
Edwards. ‘ Have you seen the ship?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered. ‘I'll tell youabout her presently. Finish 
your wine, and we'll go into the next room for a cigar.’ 

We repaired to the library, which I discovered Mr. Edwards 
used as a smoking-room also. Jn glancing round the apartment 
during the pause occasioned by the entrance of a man-servant with 
cigars and a pipe and jar of tobacco for his master, I found my 
eyes fastening upon a picture that I had not taken notice of before. 
It hung on the right of the chimney near thé window, the curtain 
of which shadowed it, so that to see it clearly I approached it. 

‘A pretty painting, Mr. Aubyn,’ said Mr. Edwards. ‘ Jenkins, 
hold the curtain away that the picture may be seen.’ 

The man drew the curtain aside, and the afternoon light fell 
fairly upon the portrait. It represented an exceedingly handsome 
girl, a brunette, with a rich colour in her cheeks, the eyes black 
and brilliant, the mouth like a rose, and coils of ebony tresses 
wound round on top of her head with some kind of rich jewel fixed 
on the left side. The face was three-quarters, the eyes looking 
at you. The figure was represented to below the waist, and was a 
most perfect shape, clothed in black velvet. 

‘A charming portrait, Mr. Edwards,’ I exclaimed, viewing it 
with unaffected admiration. 

‘My daughter Margaret,’ said the old fellow proudly. ‘ That ’ll 
do, Jenkins; youcan go. It’s an excellent piece of colouring, Iam 
told; and it ought to be excellent, for I paid the artist, Mr. Wilkins 
Montebello, R.A., eight hundred guineas for it.’ 

‘When was it taken ?’ 

‘Last year.’ 

Then that is Miss Edwards as she is?’ 

Yes, as she is—twelve months don’t work much change at her 
time of life,’ said he, peering at the painting from his chair. ‘ Any 
look of me, d’ye think, about her ?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ I replied ; ‘there’s a family likeness, no doubt.’ 
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‘ She'll accompany me, and is looking forward to it—at least, I 
think so,’ said he, filling his pipe. ‘That’ll make two, Hornby 
three, Colonel and Mrs. Inglefield and their daughter six; and 
you, if you will join us, will be seven, the number we require to 
fill the cabins and make a jolly party.’ 

‘The “Silver Sea,”’ said I, still hanging in the wind, for this 
invitation had taken me utterly by surprise ; and though I seemed 
to find something not disagreeable in the proposed run, more 
especially since the original of the lovely portrait was to make one 
of us, I wanted time to think —‘ the * Silver Sea” has evidently been 
in the passenger trade, and should therefore serve your turn if she 
be the staunch and tight and clipper craft she is represented.’ 

‘Oh, I have seen her, and there is no doubt of her being all 
that Hornby declares her. Besides, he is to accompany us. He 
is an old hand, and his presence on board will guarantee her. 
You wouldn’t catch an owner sailing in a ship he’s not sure 
of; no,’ continued he, laughing, ‘not if she were insured for ten 
times her value. Pray understand that our friends join us as 
guests.’ 

I bowed. ‘A most liberal-and hospitable invitation indeed. 
You prefer a ship of this size to a large yacht ?’ 

‘There’s not a yacht large enough to suit me to be had,’ he 
replied. ‘I go for my health, and I want room, and the security 
of a vessel that has again and again weathered Cape Horn Besides, 
thanks to Hornby, the “ Silver Sea” will prove much less expensive 
to me than the cost of a yacht of a tonnage fit to make a voyage 
to the Cape.’ 

‘Is that your destination?’ I exclaimed, with surprise, never 
dreaming that he would go so far afield. 

‘Yes, and a beautiful voyage it is, I hear,’ he answered, blow- 
ing out a cloud of smoke and looking at his swelled wrist through 
it; ‘when once we have passed the Canary Islands we shall be in 
the tropics for nearly the rest of the voyage. Vertical suns ought 
to be better than warm fomentations; and if inflamed joints are 
not to be subdued by equatorial calms, Mr. Aubyn, I’)l endeavour 
to recover my faith in medical opinions.’ 

* How long do you reckon on being away ?’ 

‘About four months—a little over that time, perhaps. Call 
the passage out fifty days, the stay at the Cape fifteen days, and 
the passage home fifty days; that’s a little more than sixteen weeks, 
Less time would scarcely be of use to me.’ 

‘And when do you start, Mr. Edwards?’ - 

‘At the end of this month. That will give us June, July, 
August, and September at sea; and making every allowance for 
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delay, we ought to be comfortably home, brown with tan, and 
boisterous with rude health, by the middle of October at the very 
outside.’ 

‘Considering she is a clipper, you give her a wide margin. 
But you are wise to do so. The Doldrums, as they are called, are 
often bothersome and delaying. Have you assembled a ship’s 
company yet ?’ 

‘Hornby has promised to see to that. It will be a jolly trip, 
don’t you think ?’ 

‘It'll be the right kind of physic for you; of that I am sure,’ 
I replied. 

‘T shall be seasick, of course,’ he exclaimed, with his broad 
smile; ‘but it won’t last long, I hope. What time is usually 
permitted, do you know ?’ 

‘Oh, we mustn’t conjecture. It will not do to go to sea 
with the notion that you are to be seasick. Shall you carry a 
doctor ?’ 

‘Certainly not!’ he cried, with great emphasis. ‘We embark 
on this voyage for the purpose of escaping doctors. Carrying one 
with us would be making mere irony of our determination to seek 
health and strength, Mr. Aubyn.’ 

I was not so sure of that, but it was not for me to comment 
upon his programme. 

‘There “ll be neithet doctor nor stewardess,’ he continued ; ‘ the 
ladies will wait upon each other, and that will keep them from 
quarrelling. My daughter spoke of taking her maid; but I said 
“No, don’t set a bad example; there will be three of you, and if 
you take your maid the others will want to take theirs, and the 
ship will be endangered by three girls getting athwart the hawse 
of the crew, as sailors say, and falling foul of them.” The cruise 
is to be treated as a rough picnic, each one for himself, and all 
the rest for the others. Mrs. Inglefield didn’t much relish the 
notion of being without a maid; but I was firm.’ 

‘You prefer sail to steam ?’ said I. 

‘Why, yes,’ he answered, ‘because we are not in a hurry. 
Steam gives you no excuse to linger; whereas canvas forces you to 
procrastinate, and you are detained among the salt winds whether 
you like it or not. Shall I include you among my guests?’ he 
inquired, with a kind of hearty anxiety. 

‘I have really no excuse to offer for not answering at once,’ 
said I; ‘nevertheless, I will ask you to give me a day. Four 
months, you see, Mr. Edwards—it may be five!—I think you 
may count upon me. It’s a rare chance, and I thank you much 
for so large and liberal an offer of enjoyment. I will let you 
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know certainly, one way or the other, to-morrow. Will that 
do ?’ 

‘Very well indeed, he answered. ‘I know you'll come. We 
shall have the ship all to ourselves. There ‘ll be a piano on board, 
no lack of good wines and tobacco: Hornby’s an excellent fellow ; 
and you'll be delighted with the Inglefields. A good stock of books 
and music will be laid in; and though, to be sure, we shall start 
away bound for Cape Town, still, if we choose to change our minds, 
you know, and make for some other port, why, we can. There’s 
nothing to keep you in England this summer ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No young lady ?—excuse my freedom. If you are engaged, 
why, if you'll bring your afiancée, we shall all be delighted. We 
could make room F 

I laughed, and assured him that my heart was still my own, 
and that when I put my hat on it covered the only individual in 
the world who had any claim upon me, saving a married sister, on 
whose account, fortunately for her and me, there was no occasion 
whatever for me to trouble myself. 

‘If you have nothing better to do to-morrow, said he, ‘go 
down to the South-West India Dock and look at the ship, and 
judge for yourself. There’s a watchman, or shipkeeper, I think 
he’s called, on board, giving me his card; ‘show him that, and 
thoroughly overhaul the vessel. Indeed, I should like to know 
your opinion of her.’ 

‘I have nothing to do to-morrow,’ said I, ‘and I will go and 
see her, and give you my humble judgment in a letter.’ 

‘Which I hope will also contain your acceptance of my invita- 
tion.’ 

I felt that that was not improbable, especially as at the 
moment he said this I happened to have my eyes fixed on his 
daughter’s portrait. But to cut short this opening chapter, which 
you will accept in the light of a necessary preface, I sat talking 
with Mr. Edwards till about three o’clock, and then left him and 
walked to my club, where I remained glancing at the newspapers 
and thinking over the invitation I had received until it was time 
to dine. 
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THE ‘SILVER SEA,’ 


Tue offer of a voyage of four or five months’ duration is a 
rather large matter to spring upon a man ina breath. It is not 
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like a yachting cruise, that keeps the English or Continental ports 
close aboard, and gives you a chance of catching an express train 
or a mail boat for home when you have had enough of sailorising, 
and want to feel firm land under your heels again. A run to the 
Cape might mean a passage of two, ay, and perhaps three, months; 
a long, slow stretch to the Brazilian coast, and then a slanting 
track through the south-east trade-wind, with the hindrance of 
many a storm, perhaps, on the road, to the latitude of the South 
African headland. 

I was tolerably fond of salt water, but certainly not so partial 
as to care for too much of it. I had been effectually cured in my 
youth of all nautical hankerings by the voyage I had told Mr. 
Edwards about, and what I preserved of that bit of education was— 
first, the names of a ship’s rigging, spars, and sails; next, an invin- 
cible horror of salted pork, and certain kinds of preserved meats 
and soups; then, the recollection of some lovely day and night 
sea pictures; and finally, the memory of a spell of health so 
wonderful, so exuberant, that neither frost, nor kicks, nor wormy 
biscuit, nor wet blankets could impair it. 

This, I say, was what I got out of that voyage, not to mention 
my salvation from the marine life; it left me liking the ocean, 
but abhorring the profession of it ; and I don’t know that it wasn’t 
this disgust that caused me to hesitate over Mr. Edwards’s invita- 
tion, for there was really nothing to stop me from immediately 
accepting it: by which I mean that I was a bachelor, a young 
man of eight-and-twenty, without shore ties of any kind, with 
nothing to do, and, as it happened, perfectly free in respect of 
engagements for the summer then approaching or begun. So far 
as my health was concerned I was very well, and did not apprehend 
that there was anything in a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope 
calculated to make me better. Such pleasure as the voyage might 
yield would entirely lie in the companionship of Mr. Edwards’s 
guests. All were strangers to me excepting the host. But I had 
his word for it that they were agreeable people, and I could not 
suppose that he was likely to associate himself with unpleasant 
persons during a voyage undertaken for his gout—of all complaints 
the one that, I should think, could least endure depressing or un- 
comfortable or irritating surroundings. 

But though I had hung in the wind when Mr. Edwards first 
asked me to join his party, I may as well suggest--I do not mind 
owning it—what afterwards helped me, to a certain extent, to 
settle my mind to accept. It was indeed the thought that his 
daughter would be one of us. Somehow the recollection of her 
portrait grew upon me more and more as I sat thinking over what 
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I should do, There seemed to be a clear promise of pleasure in 
her companionship, any way. To be sure, what I knew of her was 
just her likeness’: the artist may have flattered her; he might 
have given the black eyes more fire and sweetness than really 
belonged to them; he may have enriched her figure by lines and 
curves more beautiful and graceful than those she owned; and the 
intellectual loveliness of the red mouth might be due to Mr. 
Wilkins Montebello’s determination to earn his eight hundred 
guineas handsomely. Yet there could be no doubt of there being 
truth enough in the portrait to swear by; and I confess that I 
admired it so greatly that the idea of being shut up in a ship with 
the original of it for four months, if not longer, made the prospect 
of the salt horizon and the calms and storms it girdles—made the 
prospect, I say, of passing sixteen weeks in the middle of that 
circle sufficiently endurable to be not wholly unpleasant. 

The long and short of it was that before it was time to go to 
bed that night I had made up my mind to join Mr. Edwards’s 
party. But before sending him my acceptance of his invitation it 
was desirable that I should carry out his programme and inspect 
the ship. 

Accordingly, next morning after breakfast I drove to Fenchurch 
Street railway station, and was conveyed by rail through the 
lovely district of Whitechapel to the Isle of Dogs; and here I 
alighted. 

I have often wondered why Londoners, who profess great pride 
in the Thames, should have retained some of the very vile and evil- 
sounding terms certain portions of the river below bridge are 
known by. Mr. Bugsby was no doubt once upon a time a very 
respectable man; and his wife may have considered his name, on 
the whole, a poetical one. But to the ear of posterity the sound of 
the word Bugsby is extremeiy unpleasant, and there is, therefore, 
a perpetual offence in the appellation of Bugsby’s Reach given to 
the stretch of Thames water past Blackwall. So of the Isle of 
Dogs. What more afflicting name could have been invented ? 
Did the set of the tide formerly deposit all the drowned puppies 
which floated on the river’s surface upon this part of the shore? 
and was that why such a horrid name as the Isle of Dogs was 
applied to it? Yet I defy you to visit this district and not 
sympathise with the fancy of the people who provided it with its 
existing nomenclature. I question if all England has to offer a 
more dismal, muddy, cold, repulsive scene than is submitted by 
the stretch of Thames from Limehouse to Blackwall, and by the 
land on either side. Any one making experiments in the direction 
of wretchedness should go to the Isle of Dogs ona grey and cheerless 
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day, when the smoke and fog of the metropolis, impelled by a 
north-westerly wind, envelops the sky over the river, and gaze 
around him. The water may be alive with shipping, all the in- 
terests of the docks—and those interests are great—may be close 
at hand; but the oppressive influence the place exerts over the 
mind, the deep dejection induced by mud, by a river of the colour 
of sailor’s soup, thickly and gutturally oozing along, by the melan- 
choly wastes of damp, blank, flat land on the Deptford side, breaks 
into the spirits through everything, and forces upon one the con- 
viction that the Isle of Dogs must be, without exception, the most 
cheerless and wretched place upon the face of the globe. 

The spirit of this ugly region lay heavy as frost upon me as I 
quitted the railway station, and made my way to the dock where 
the ‘ Silver Sea’ was lying. The number of large vessels abreast 
of the wharves and sheds, the wonderful variety of produce that 
littered the ground, the aromas coming along in whiffs, and 
suggesting now the coast of Ceylon, now the fragrant Paumotus, 
and then the roasting heat of the mighty Indies, the rattling of 
donkey-engines, the hoisting of steam-sheers, the calls and cries of 
seamen and labourers, made the picture extremely interesting ; but 
the melancholy of the Isle of Dogs was in it, and busy as the scene 
was, it seemed to me anything but lively. 

However, I will not hold the island entirely responsible for the 
pensiveness the sight of the docks put into me. One cannot but 
think of these receptacles for ships as places where there is a per- 
petual sad going and coming, where people return to find empty 
chairs, and loved and well-remembered faces missing, and where 
there is the leave-taking between those who shall never clasp 
hands again. This feeling is accentuated by the spectacle of a 
ship just about to sail or newly arrived, and slowly hauling in 
through the gates. In the one case the vessel is spick and span, 
her sides gay with fresh paint, her sea-gear rove, her colours fly- 
ing; she emblemises hope; she is eager and radiant, and she 
starts with a light heart and to a merry clanking chorus. But see 
the other! she has been through it, and she is the embodiment of 
stern experience as she warps sluggishly in with her sides bruised, 
a mast broken, a boat—like a lost child—gone ; her wheel injured, 
a portion of her bulwarks smashed, her sails rolled up lumpishly, 
and a look of weariness, of conflict and hard usage, all over her. 


Sometimes you shall see more of the meaning of human life ina . 


dock than in a crowd. 

The walk to the particular dock in which the ‘Silver Sea’ lay 
was a short one; I met a customs officer, and asked him to tell me 
where she was; and he pointed to a vessel at the western end of 
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the dock, saying, ‘ You cun’t mistake her, sir; she’s the prettiest 
model in the place.’ 

Yes, there could be no doubt of that. I was quick to see it 
when I had the ship fairly in view. For the full rig she carried 
she was certainly small—though I have seen a full-rigged ship of 
five hundred tons—and many, no doubt, would have converted her 
into a barque. But though she was little for a ship, she was the 
more elegant and beautiful, 1 thought, for herrig. I stood looking 
at her from the quay, past the stern of a large iron steamer, a full 
ten minutes before I stepped on board. She had been newly 
sheathed, and the yellow metal that rose high—for she was very 
light—gleamed dully, like old gold, and the reflection of it in the 
water resembled a streak of sunshine. Her hull was painted a dark 
green; she had an elliptical stern and a lovely schooner bow, with 
a figure-head composed of a silver ball, meant perhaps by the 
artist to signify the Silver Sea—in the grasp of what resembled 
the talons of an eagle. Her topgallant-masts were aloft, but not 
the yards ; her jibbooms were rigged in, her lower yards braced so 
as to be out of the way, so that in all respects she might have been 
likened to a lady en déshabillé. But her prettiness shone through 
her neglected exterior; you saw it in the slight lean aft of her 
lower masts and in the graceful stay of the spars above; in the 
delicate fabrics of her tops, the moulded sweep and curve of her 
lines, the airy harmonious rounding of her counter and taffrail, 
the eager, shearing, dominating look of her cutwater, and in a 
hundred signs visible to even an unpractised eye. 

I could well believe, from the mere outside inspection of her, 
that she had been a favourite in the colonial passenger trade, 
though she could not long have been employed in that service, for 
whilst still a young ship she had been some time withdrawn from 
it. As I stood viewing her I thought Mr. Edwards showed a deal 
of sense in choosing her to go a voyage in, instead of hiring a 
yacht. She was bound not only to have as good heels, at all 
events, as the liveliest pleasure craft afloat, but to be as safe and 
convenient as a strongly built roomy structure of a registered 
burden of seven hundred tons could be. 

I walked round to the quay where she lay, and spied an old 
red-nosed man in a tall hat, looking over the quarter-deck rail. 
A couple of planks stretched from her gangway to the quay, and 
up them I trundled, whilst the old chap came limping forward to 
know my business. I gave him Mr. Edwards’s card, and told him I 
was to be one of the passengers, and had come to look at the ship. 

‘ All right, sir,’ said he, with a tug at the rusty brim of his hat, 
‘you'll be having a fine wessel under your feet, sir. A rale beauty 
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he is. Step aft till ye see how he opens amidships into a beam 
just like the run of a lovely faymale when you start from her 
waist,’ winking, ‘and follow the lines up till you come to the 
shoulders. Oh, my eye!’ continued the garrulous old fellow, 
leading the way aft, ‘this here wessel is rale shipbuilding, I calls 
him. A gent and two ladies came aboard last week to view him, 
and the young lady asked me if I thought the “ Silver Sea” safe. 
Safe! Lard love her! safe! think of it. Murder and onions! give 
me a gale of wind, sir, something fit to prise the sky out of her 
moorings, and there’s not an isleyand on any ocean in this here 
bloomin’ world, ay, though it was six hundred feet tall, that I 
wouldn’t despise for the security such a ship as this ’ud give me in 
a storm!’ 

I echoed the somewhat groggy and greasy laugh this queer old 
shipkeeper delivered out of his stomach, impressed by hearing, for 


the first time in my life, a person resembling a mariner speak of 


a ship as he; and coming to a stand near the wheel, took a look 
forward. I should need to be technical and consequently tiresome 
to put before you a faithful picture of the ‘Silver Sea,’ and you 
would not thank me for that. Enough if I say, generally, that 
she was a flush-decked vessel, with a forecastle for the crew under 
hatches; so that with the exception of the galley abaft the fore- 
mast, to which sea-kitchen there was united small cabin accommo- 
dation for the boatswain and carpenter, the length of deck was free 
from all obstruction. She carried four white boats of a whaling 
pattern, with brass rowlocks, gratings for the feet, and the owner’s 
flag painted on the bows; and a roomy boat on chocks, athwart- 
ships, between the galley and the foremast. All her fittings were 
first-rate, such as the companion and skylights, the standard and 
binnacle compasses, and the other numerous objects which make 
up the deck furniture of a ship. 

Meanwhile, the old chap alongside of me jabbered incessantly. 
Perhaps he dreamed of inducing me to purchase the ‘Silver Sea, 
for he praised her lavishly and extraordinarily. 

‘You appear to know all about her,’ said I. * Upon my word, 
your fluency is enough to make me suspect that there must be 
something wrong with her.’ 

‘I don’t know nothing about flooncy; he replied, evidently 
objecting to the word, whils st the crimson of his nose appeared to 
sharpen ; ‘ but if there’s anything wrong in this here lovely craft, 
with his spars,’ he continued, casting his little eyes aloft till they 
met in a squint, ‘so beautiful that it’s like readin’ poetry to keep 
your gaze fixed on ’em, and everything so fust-class for style, 
strength, and hornamentation, that there’s many a nobleman would 
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be glad to pay fifty pound down for lave to view ’em and get ideas 
for the decoration of his yacht—if there’s anything wrong ; 

‘Oh, there’s nothing wrong,’ said I, cutting him short; and I 
walked to the companion and descended the steps, he following close. 

There were four berths on the port side and five on the other; 
right aft the open space was fitted with a small table and fixed 
chairs; and between the rows of berths were two long tables for 
eating at, divided by the mizenmast and a handsome stove. Light 
was admitted by a couple of skylights, protected by brass wire. I 
am at some pains to recall, in order to give you, these details, for 
though they may have no interest, yet they are of value as en- 
abling me to offer you a picture of the fabric in whose heart was 
enacted much of what I have taken up my pen to relate; and if 
you mean to honour me with your attention to the end, my story 
will be the better served by your thoroughly realising the image 
of the ‘Silver Sea.’ There was no drapery and there was no 
carpet ; these things were to come; the revolving chairs, too, had 
been removed; consequently the cabin had a somewhat naked 
look ; though a brief glance was sufficient to assure me that Mr. 
Hornby had spared no expense in such embellishments as veneer, 
and polish, and beautifully grained wood let in and picked out, 
can give to marine interiors. I looked into the berths, and found 
them furnished with a couple of bunks or sleeping shelves apiece, 
each bunk made to resemble an iron bedstead by arms at the head 
of it, and containing besides a wire spring mattress. There was a 
large scuttle in every berth, besides bull’s eyes in the deck overhead, 
together with plated swinging lamps, chests of drawers, and othercon- 
veniences, which made cosy little bedrooms of these compartments. 

‘ Ain’t it all perfect ?’ cried the old shipkeeper. ‘ Was there 
e’er a lovelier wessel ? Now that ye’ve seen the inside of him d’ye 
still think there’s something wrong? Lard preserve ye! look at 
them doors—look at the casing on that there rudder-trunk—look 
at the hobjects of beauty delikitly cut on the covering of this 
here mizenmast! what’s to match him? Why, I'll come below, 
and Ill sit there,’ said he, indicating a chair at the extremity of 
the cabin, ‘where I can see the whole, and spend an hour in the 
mere joy and satisfaction of just lookin-—nothing more—just 
lookin’; ay, and not feel the want of a smoke either, or take 
notice that it’s time to get something to eat.’ 

I stopped this extraordinary shipkeeper by giving him a couple 
of shillings, and then left the ship, having viewed as much of her 
as I needed to see. You may suppose I was amply satisfied. 
Years, indeed, had passed since I was at sea, professionally ; but I 
had not so completely forgotten what had been beaten and kicked 
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into me during my first and only voyage as a sailor, as not to be 
able to appreciate all the good points of the ‘Silver Sea,’ and 
witness in her every possible feature that could be introduced into 
a vessel meant both to please the eye and to provide speed, 
comfort, and security. 

So on my return I wrote to Mr. Edwards, told him I had 
inspected the vessel and was delighted with her, and that my visit 
to the docks had confirmed the resolution previously arrived at to 
accept his invitation. ‘I will now ask you,’ I added, ‘to let me 
know for certain, as early a3 possible, the day on which the “ Silver 
Sea” sails, that I may be well beforehand with my preparations ; 
and also kindly inform me where I am to join the vessel.’ 

I received a reply next day. The ‘Silver Sea’ would leave 
dock on May 30 and drop down to Gravesend, where I could join 
her if I pleased. For the convenience of the Inglefields she 
would call in at Plymouth, where I could embark if I chose. For 
his (Mr. Edwards’s) part, he had not yet decided whether to start 
from that town or Gravesend; most probably he would join the 
ship at Plymouth. 

So here now was the matter settled; in the space of a few 


hours, so to speak, I had been offered and had accepted an in- - 


vitation to go to the Cape of Good Hope; to undertake, in short, 
a voyage that might last five or six months. When I look back I 
sometimes wonder that it did not take me longer to make up my 
mind. Mr. Edwards and his friends had had plenty of time to 
consider, and two of them, at all events, were going for their 
health’s sake, an item in their programme that would outweigh a 
good deal. But I had accepted from no reason whatever that I 
know of. Miss Edwards’s portrait influenced me to a certain 
extent, but though it was very pleasant to think of a handsome girl 
making one of the party, the thought was by no means one I could 
point to and declare, ‘That was my motive for going.’ I liked 
a short spell of life at sea—a week or two, say—well enough ; but 
certainly I was not so enamoured of old ocean as to dream of find- 
ing much pleasure in several months of tossing and tumbling 
aboard a sailing ship at the caprice of the wind. The truth is, 


there must have been a sort of grim fatality steering me, and- 


neutralising all reflections likely to hold me back. Otherwise, why 
did I embark on this disastrous voyage, seeing that I was perfectly 
well, in command of a comfortable income that brought all the 
pleasures I cared for within reach, and that in my youth I had 
been forced to swallow such a draught of salt water as made 
me wishful for more of the same fluid in but very small mouth- 
fuls at a time, and at long intervals ? 
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Cuapter III. 


PLYMOUTH SOUND. 


I met Mr. Edwards several times before the date fixed for sailing; 
and finding that he had made up his mind to join the ‘ Silver Sea’ 
at Plymouth, I resolved to embark at that port also. She would 
be there by June 3, Mr. Edwards said; and if the weather was 
favourable she would sail on the 4th, possibly early in the forenoon. 

Having made all necessary arrangements for an absence that, 1 
thought, might quite possibly extend to six months, I proceeded tv 
Plymouth on the day the ship was due there, and drove on my 
arrival to the Royal Hotel, armed with nothing more than a 
small portmanteau, as I had taken the precaution to send my 
baggage to the ship when in dock. It was after seven o'clock, 
and as there would still be half an hour of daylight left, I made 
my way to the Hoe, to ascertain if the ‘Silver Sea’ were in the 
Sound. 

Those who have visited Plymouth will not require to be told 
that the Hoe is an elevation or natural terrace, from whose summit 
there may be viewed the whole expanse of water that is framed 
with coast right and left as far as Penlee Point and the Reny 
Rocks. I was never in that town before, and consequently the 
lovely scene that opened away from under my feet, to the dim 
reddish line of the Channel sea past the great breakwater, im- 
pressed me like a revelation. The sun was behind Mount Edg- 
cumbe ; his crimson light was upon the sky that seemed saturated 
with moisture, and whose evening blue, therefore, more especially 
in the east over Cattewater, and the dark green plains beyond, 
was of an exquisite tenderness. Against the scarlet and gold in 
the west, the fibrine summits of the tree-clad Mount Edgcumbe 
trembled, and the heights for half a mile along their peaks looked 
to be a length of orange and crimson sparklings, whilst the vege- 
tation sloping to the base, formed here and there of coffee-coloured 
soil or rock, gloomed as it fell, till night itself lurked in the deep 
shadows along the foot of the land. Right in front of me the 
noble breakwater lay like a stretch of marble upon the gilded blue 
of the water. Penlee Point stood up massive against a sky whose 
tints were of the right kind to give a peculiar largeness and rich- 
ness to the loom of the tall and lovely coast. Night had already 
come down upon Cawsand Bay, but little Drake’s Island, close at 
my feet, caught the airy reddish brightness flowing over the trees 
down the Mount Edgeumbe slope, and streaming up out of the coil 
of water trending towards Hamoaze, and the dainty rock hovered 
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in the swimming radiance like a piece of filigree work, or rather 
like a fairy creation, whose life would last no longer than the 
sunset. 

I stood looking for some minutes, forgetting what I had come 
to seek in the delight the beautiful picture excited in me. There 
were some little men-of-war brigs near Drake’s Island; they 
resembled the merest toys as they slept at the moorings, yet I 
thought that from the fine and finishing touches they gave to this 
evening scene, and for the fragile grace they contained within 
themselves, they had never yet their equals in marine fabrics. My 
glance went from them to Mount Batten, at whose foot was the 
quicksilver of Cattewater, with the hectic of the western light 
floating over it like an impalpable rose-coloured veil, and I could 
see as far as Staddon Point, anda glimpse beyond of the Shagstone. 
The summits of Dunstone and Staddon heights were fast losing 
the westering radiance, and you saw them melting into green and 
brown, and deepening these hues as you watched, whilst over 
them a bright star was shining. In Jennycliff Bay were four 
vessels. One wasa large steamer, the others full-rigged ships, one 
of them small in comparison with the rest. The lingering of day- 
light, fast waning, and already grey on the air betwixt the break- . 
water and the Hoe, enabled me to witness in the smallest of the 
ships the green sides, clipper model, and handsomely stayed spars of 
the ‘ Silver Sea.’ There she lay, sure enough, the closest in of them 
all; and as I descried her the light at the entrance of Cattewater 
Harbour sprang up this side of her, winking at regular intervals, 
whilst beyond her sparkled the lantern at the extremity of the 
breakwater. 

But I had ordered dinner at eight; and being satisfied that 
the ‘Silver Sea’ had arrived at Plymouth, I made my way to the 
hotel. On arriving I inquired if Mr. and Miss Edwards were 
stopping in the house, and was answered no. The coffee-room was 
empty, and I ate my dinner in solitude, A man is never duller 
than in an English hotel in a town strange to him, and in a room 
furnished with no livelier literature than railway guides and 
newspapers a week or two old; and thinking despairfully of the 
lonely hours which lay between me and bedtime, I sent for the- 
boots, and despatched him to the principal hotels in Plymouth, to 
ascertain if the Edwardses were in the place. I knew they were to 
join the ship here, and was sure the old gentleman would be glad 
to seeme; and, between ourselves, I was a little impatient to meet 
the original of the charming portrait that hung in the house in 
Harley Street. 

However, the wretched boots returned and informed me there 
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was nobody named Edwards stopping at any of the houses he had 
called at; which turned out to be true enough at the hour I 
despatched him, though had I delayed his errand a little while he 
would have found them at the Duke of Cornwall Hotel, where 
they were landed by a train that reached Plymouth shortly before 
nine. 

The boots’ failure caused me to suppose that Mr. Edwards had 
changed his mind, and embarked at Gravesend; so lighting a 
cigar, I marched up to the Hoe again. 

Somehow I could not help feeling more like a passenger forced to 
leave his home, and spending his last night in old England, than 
as one of a party about to start on a jolly holiday jaunt, in a stout 
and clipper ship, in search of what delights the ocean has to yield. 
Any way, there was a kind of reluctance in me which I was 
perfectly sensible of, though I don’t know that I could have put it 
into words. It might have been bred by the sight of the ships 
glooming like phantoms down in the vague bay, each one with a 
little spark glittering on its stay or mast, and by the shadowy land 
stretching out on either side, like huge visionary arms seeking to 
enfold the expanse of star-tipped surface, and by the darkness of 
the distant sea, in the sky, over the breakwater. There wasa band 
of music playing, Icould not tell where ; the sounds floated up from 
the direction of Stonehouse, and the stirring of the night wind, 
blowing softly in a kind of breathings, brought the tones along in 
risings and fallings. There were people walking on the promenade 
—dim figures of sweethearts with hands linked, husbands and wives 
one in advance of the other in true matrimonial style, and here and 
there a man looking quietly out to sea, as if impressed by the 
beauty of the dark night and the silence in it. 

But I had sauntered down one of the many paths which lead 
to the road and the rocks, and had come to a halt below the brow 
of the grassy slope, and here I was as much alone as if I had been 
Tom Campbell’s last man. The water was lip-lipping on the 
beach beneath me, and was as full of music as a peal of glass bells 
heard from afar. There was no moon; but there were stars of the 
first magnitude, which dropped clearly cut wakes of icy radiance 
in the dark water, and now and again I would watch the passage of 
a little hurry of air break the tiny shaft into a hundred fragments 
of silver, The bland magic of moonlight was wanting, but there 
was something very impressive in the deep shadow that lay upon 
the Sound, and that the stars defined without penetrating. 

I glanced in the direction of the ‘Silver Sea,’ and observed a 
wan outline, scarce discoverable but for her riding-light, and 
then only to be seen by looking a little away from her. Whata 
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phantom to compass the two Atlanticsin! how was that dim 
smudge there going to contain the large responsibilities of our 
lives, and convey us to the southernmost point of Africa and back 
again? Fanciful as such thoughts were, they would have occurred, 
I do believe, to the most matter-of-fact mind that had looked into 
that great shadow as I did, from under the brow of the Plymouth 
Hoe, and fixed with difficulty the elusive blotch taat denoted the 
fabric of our sea home. In daylight you can see your ship, 
observe the people on board her, and measure her dimensions by 
their standard ; she is asolid,substantialshape. But at night she 
almost dies out; she is little more than imagination ; what you 
perceive of her is only just enough to emphasise the sense of 
unreality she conveys; she is a day-created bubble, pricked by the 
hag Darkness, and in this way is so great a mockery, that her 
reappearance at dawn scarcely falls short of a miracle. To look at 
the phantasm of the ‘ Silver Sea’ in the deep shadow that lay upon 
Jennycliff Bay was to feel somewhat as if one should trust one’s 
life to explore the ocean in an object made out of the stuff from 
which dreams are manufactured. 

But the gleam of the distant Eddystone had for some hours now 
been shining beyond the breakwater’s light; again and again had 
the chimes of clocks in the three towns floated out of the hum of 
life in the streets, and found silvery reverberations ia the bells of 
the ships in the Sound ; the Hoe was almost deserted, and over the 
whole picture of gloom, and bright stars, and points of yellow 
light, and over the shadow of the shores, and the scarcely deter- 
minable shapes of ships between, the hush of slumber rested, 
giving a deeper quietude to the darkness. 

In short, it was time to quit the grass and the dew, and go 
to bed; so forthwith I walked to the hotel. 


Cuarter IV. 


I EMBARK, 


I was up betimes next morning, and at half-past ten o’clock 
was seated in a boat and making for the ‘Silver Sea.’ The day 
had fulfilled the promise of the night; a soft southerly wind was 
blowing, the sky was an azure dome, with here and there a frag- 
ment of cloud like the new moon floating along and melting upon 
it; and Plymouth Sound under the sun was a surface of broken, 
rippling, trembling silver. 

‘ As pretty a little ship as ever I saw,’ says the boatman, look- 
ing over his shoulder ; ‘where might she be bound, sir ? ’ 

‘To the Cape of Good Hope,’ said I, 
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‘Well, an’ she'll get there, he exclaimed. ‘Never saw a 
likelier craft. Cast your eye from her to that steam tank ; isn’t it 
enough to make a man think that the art of shipbuilding’s dead 
an’ gone ?’ 

He indicated the lumping steamer that lay among the sailing 
ships. She was not an Englishman, though I really forget the 
nationality of the colour she flew at the peak. She was a huge 
metal cistern, and nothing more nor less; a straight bow, rendered 
hideous by immense hawse-pipes, her sides painted a kind of grey, 
with a row of little scuttles which made her look like a floating 
prison, and so ludicrously under-sparred that the royal masthead 
of the ‘Silver Sea’ towered high above the main truck of this 
three thousand ton steamship. 

It was not without complacency that I obeyed my waterman’s 
recommendation to contrast the two vessels. The glorious, 
searching, sparkling sunlight made our ship real enough now. 
The dim blotch of the previous night was transformed into a 
noble, glittering, elegant little vessel; the brown and green of 
the heights betwixt Dunstone and Ram’s Cliff Point were behind 
her; and against them she stood out like a cameo, her green and 
glossy sides tremulous with the sparkles in the water, her furled 
white canvas lying like a recent snowfall upon her black yards, 
a large brand-new red ensign pulling in rich colour at the hal- 
liards at the peak, and blue Peter lazily fluttering above the fore- 
royal yard. She was in fine trim, I thought, though I will not 
pretend that I brought much of a nautical eye to bear upon her. 
The line of her yellow metal was above water, and she sat like 
a swan proudly lifting the delicate structure of her spars and 
rigging, with a slight rise forward that seemed to anticipate the 
swells and hollows of the stormy ocean. 

The boatman put me alongside, and, catching up my portman- 
teau, I mounted the gangway ladder and stepped on to the ship’s 
deck. Near the wheel was a very little grey-whiskered man 
talking to a broad-shouldered fellow of medium height, dressed in 
a blue cloth all-round coat, from under which his legs stood out in 
arches which made as fair an oval of the daylight between them 
as ever I saw betwixt the human knees. There were some seamen 
forward, but nobody in the gangway, and, consequently, I marched 
aft to the companion, under which I supposed I should find the 
steward. 

On seeing me the little man left his bow-legged friend, and 
advanced towards me with a sort of bowing motion, and peering 
up into my face he said, ‘ Are you Mr. Aubyn ?’ 

I replied, ‘ Yes,’ 
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‘I am Mr. Hornby,’ said he. ‘Very glad to see you, sir. 
Very happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Aubyn,’ putting out 
his hand and shaking mine heartily. ‘Steward!’ he shouted, 
running rapidly to the companion and putting his head into it, 
‘come and take Mr. Aubyn’s portmanteau below. Number two 
cabin, you know ;’ and then he came briskly back to me. ‘ Beauti- 
ful weather, eh? Most propitious for the start, don’t you know, 
and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ I replied. ‘Is Mr. Edwards on board ?’ 

‘No, you are the first of the guests to join us here. I came 
down in the ship from Gravesend. Captain Pipes!’ he called out 
to the bow-legged man, who stood diffidently in the place where 
Mr. Hornby had left him; and when the skipper approached the 
little man introduced us: ‘ Mr. Aubyn—Captain Moses Pipes, in 
command of the “ Silver Sea,” you know.’ 

‘Glad to meet you, sir,’ exclaimed Captain Pipes, fingering 
the long peak of his cap that jutted out from his forehead like a 
carpenter’s stage from the side of a ship; and he gave me an 
immense leathery hand, which I shook very cordially. 

He was—to the eye—as queer and also as complete a sea-dog 
as you could imagine. I know not whether it was strong breezes 
and many of them that had warped his face out of all similitude 
to the ordinary and familiar cut of the facial outline ; but, what- 
ever the cause might be, I observed that Captain Pipes’s 
countenance spread out from the rather sharp chin to a line with 
either eyebrow, at an angle of about twenty degrees, whence it 
shelved rapidly off into his hair, that was very thick and grizzly, 
and of a solid and shining substance that murmured ‘ grease.’ 
The horizontal expansion of his face gave a very wide spread to 
his eyes, which were of a dark and greenish hue, like drops of sea 
water imprisoned in a perfect net of red streaks. Sensible, 
perhaps, of the improper width of his face, he had cultivated as 
much whisker as nature would: suffer: the storm-hardened texture 
of his skin to produce ; and there hung, on either side his jaws, a 
kind of furzy knob that did undoubtedly subdue the remarkable 
angularity I have mentioned. His complexion was a spotty 
brown, and quite a little bush of hair flourished on the top of his 
nose. Several devices in India ink embellished the backs of his 
hands, and you could see the blue lines of flags, bracelets, and 
rings, not to mention anchors and fish, winding snake-like among 
the fur that made paws of his massive fists. He was dressed in a 
good suit of blue cloth, an unstarched printed shirt and stiff white 
stand-up collar, which lay well open to receive his face, that 
fitted into them as a ball does in a cup. But queer, and salt, and 
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hide-like as that face was, there was a world of good-humour 
frankness, sailor’s heartiness, and simplicity of mind in it. 

‘You have charge of a very pretty ship, Captain Pipes,’ 
said I. 

‘Ay,’ he replied, running his eye along the decks, ‘ pretty’s 
the word, sir, as you truly observe. I never saw anything handsomer 
in her way, though I’ve lived to witness many changes, steadily 
going trom bad to worse.’ 

‘ Are you fond of the sea? do you like the idea of this voyage, 
Mr. Aubyn ?’ exclaimed little Mr. Hornby, in whose manner there 
was a kind of hopping and bird-like character, a sort of pecking 
and bill-sharpening briskness. His nose, indeed, had somewhat 
the look of a bird’s beak, his eyes were round, small, and bright, 
and his manner of rubbing and washing his hands when he spoke, 
and his looking up into your face with his head on one side, and 
the contraction of his mouth into a pursed-up, whistling appear- 
ance, as though he strained on his heels without actually getting 
on to his toes, made me then and ever after think of him as a 
complete tomtit of a man. 

‘ Oh, very much indeed,’ I replied. ‘ At what hour do you sail ?’ 

‘ As soon as we’ve embarked our passengers,’ answered Captain- 
Pipes, rolling his glance round the sky. 

‘London makes a man feel very stale,’ exclaimed Mr. Hornby, 
jerking his little hand on to my arm, and as jerkingly removing it. 
‘I was beginning to feel quite used up, and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know. I have no doubt whatever that fog gets into the 
blood. The smuts penetrate the veins, and that accounts for the 
grimy complexions you meet between Temple Bar and the Mansion 
House. When my friend Edwards informed me of his intention 
to seek a cure for his gout on the ocean he quite inspired me. 
You know what I mean, don’t you? I felt that three or four 
months upon the water would be the best remedy in the world for 
my staleness, and so,’ said he, grinning up at me with his bright 
eyes, and rubbing his hands and striking his feet one against the 
other sideways alternately, in his incapacity to stand still, ‘I 
placed my children—twins, nine years old, Mr. Aubyn—in charge 
of an aunt, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, and here I 
am, a mariner, a rollicking free and easy yeo-heave-ho son of a 
swab, eh, Captain Pipes? with dull Care miles out of sight already 
away beyond the hills yonder;’ and he pointed his little arm 
towards the land. 

Pipes was smiling broadly. 

‘'There’s one good job, Mr. Aubyn,’ said he; ‘dull Care,as Mr. 
Hornby rightly calls him, can’t swim a stroke. He'll go with you 
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fast enough if you choose to let him come aboard; but if you 
refuse admittance to him, he’s done. Well, yes, it’s true he can 
go round to the port you’re bound to, and wait for you there. But 
on the blue water, unless he’s aboard, there’s nothing to fear from 
him. That must be our condition, gentlemen. We must take care 
to sail without him.’ 

All this, in calm defiance of the truth—for who should know 
better than a sea captain that nowhere is dull Care more likely 
to be found than on blue water, where every gale gives him wings, 
and every rock standing room, and every hollow sea a shelter ?— 
Captain Pipes delivered with his broad and inimitable smile: and 
broad his smile was; not from ear to ear, but from ’ere to there, 
as Colonel Inglefield once said to me at the top of his voice, and 
his arms wide apart. 

‘We will, Pipes; never fear, skipper, cried Mr. Hornby. 
‘Have you seen your cabin, Mr. Aubyn? would you like to view 
the ship?’ 

I told him that I had inspected the vessel when in dock, but 
the cabin and berths were then unfurnished. 

‘Then pray step below,’ said he, ‘and let me have your opinion 
of my task.’ 

Down we went, he leading the way. I found the cabin greatly 
improved. The sunshine streamed on the skylights, and sparkled 
through openings in the red curtains, and flowed in little pools of 
gold upon the polished wood. There was a thick handsome carpet 
on the floor, some fixed and comfortable arm-chairs right aft where 
the little table stood, flowers and ferns on shelves, a piano, a large 
collection of books in a case, and other matters in that way; so 
that, what with plated swinging trays and lamps, mirrors, racks 
full of table glass, velvet-covered sofas, and flowers, not to mention 
the builder’s ornamentation of the interior as I have already 
described it, the cabin was an extremely elegant saloon, offering 
plenty of space, and as airy and full of light as any drawing-room 
ashore, 

I warmly congratulated Mr. Hornby on the taste he had 
exhibited, and the little man bowed and skipped about with a 
beaming face, and seemed much gratified by my applause. He 
showed me the pantry, that was the last of the compartments aft 
on the starboard side, and next door to mine, and obliged me to 
take a look at the other berths; from which I gathered the 
following disposition of our party :—first, as I have said, my berth 
was number two, next the pantry; number three belonged to 
Colonel and Mrs. Inglefield ; number four and five to the second 
and first mates respectively ; number six, facing the pantry, to Mr, 
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Valentine Edwards; number seven was to be shared by Miss 
Edwards and Miss Inglefield; number eight was Mr. Wellesley 
Hornby’s, and number nine Captain Moses Pipes’s. 

Thus all the first-class cabin accommodation was occupied, 
though there was room enough in the steerage and ’tween decks 
for ten times the number of our party, had Mr. Edwards found 
friends willing to fill the vessel. 

‘ Have you a good ship’s company, Mr. Hornby ?’ I asked. 

‘I can answer for the master and mates,’ he replied briskly. 
‘The choosing of a crew is usually left to the skipper, and all that 
sort of thing, don’t you know. Pipes is pretty certain to have 
selected wisely. He’s a rough one to look at, Mr. Aubyn; but as 
Dr. Goldsmith said of Dr. Johnson, he has nothing of the bear but 
the skin. A most happy image, don’t you think ?’ 

‘Most happy,’ said I. ‘Shall we go on deck and see if our 
friends are in sight ?’ 

He hopped up the companion ladder with amazing agility—he 
was certainly not far off sixty; I followed, and we stepped into 
the glorious sunshine and the warm salt breeze blowing fair into the 
Sound out of the blue Channel. My first glance swept the water 
from Milbay Pier to Fisher’s Nose in search of a boat containing 
anybody resembling the people we were waiting for. 

‘You'll find that the Edwardses are detained by Mrs. Ingle- 
field, said Mr. Hornby, offering me his cigar case and then light-- 
ing a large cigar that threw him ludicrously out of proportion. 
‘I have the pleasure of knowing that lady. A very charming 
woman, but a trifle—well, vain, and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you know. In short, fond of dress. The want of a hair-pin 
would be quite envugh for her to detain the ship twenty-four 
hours. It would indeed, I assure you.’ 

However, I, for one, was in no hurry ; and had the ‘ Silver Sea’ 
lingered a week in the Sound I should have been content. The 
freshness and glory of that morning are not to be expressed. 
Under the sun every wrinkle in the water rolled in flashing silver; 
Mount Edgcumbe and Redding Point had the gloss of the vernal 
year on their green livery, and they resembled a vast surge rolling 
over in folds of rich vegetation, with spaces of shining sward 
between, and brown rock melting into the water. Past them was 
the fine sweep of Cawsand Bay, its little village nestling low down. 
There were yachts and smacks in the offing and close in. The big 
steamer had received her freight of emigrants, and was slowly 
steaming out as I came on deck, her forecastle and bulwark rails 
dark with heads ; and just beyond her were two of the little men- 
of-war brigs under way, with their single topsails and topgallantsails 
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and royals gleaming like white silk. A portion of the water that 
rounds into Hamoaze was visible, and full in the frame of Mount 
Edgcumbe and Devil’s Point lay an old line-of-battle ship, with 
her chequered sides mirrored in the sheltered tide, and a gallant 
show of signals enriching the blue sky with their spots of colour. 
The sounds of life in the town behind the green bulwark of the 
Hoe and the greyish walls of the Citadel came along mellow 
against the blue and brilliant breeze, with now and again the sound 
of a bugle or the wailing of bagpipes. 

It put the blood of a boy into one’s veins to breathe and look 
around. The glittering dance came off the water into my heart, 
and life was stirred to her innermost sources by the spirit of the 
flashing June day, the loveliness of the tall green and brown coasts, 
and the wonderful vitality imparted to the whole by the motion of 
the scores of little vessels and boats, and the ceaseless running of 
the burnished ripples under the soaring sun, 

This Plymouth Sound is a noble expanse indeed. I have 
visited it since that time, and could tell of many a spot breaking 
upon the eye like a poem upon the ear, to be found up Catte- 
water, whose quicksilver is spanned by the Laira bridge that 
frames the dark blue of the distant Dartmoor hills. Many a gem 
glorifies the skirts of the rich mantle that attires our fair 
mother Britannia; but I know of none purer and fairer than this 
or her Devonshire coast—-this space of water that is flanked by a 
swelling coast from Cremill to Rame Head, and from Batten Point 
to where the range of shore dies out in the Mewstone Rocks. 

Our own and the other ships’ bells were striking the hour of 
noon, when little Mr. Hornby came running up to me, pointing and 
erying, ‘There they are, Mr. Aubyn!’ and looking, I spied a 
couple of boats approaching us, one in the wake of the other. 
The first contained Mr. Edwards and, as I might suppose, his 
daughter; the other the Inglefields, who were bringing their 
baggage with them, a great array of boxes and small packages that 
sunk the boat well by the head, and that might have made you 
suppose the owners were going out to colonise an island. 

‘Now you can understand why they’re behindhand,’ said Mr. 
Hornby, as he and Captain Pipes and I went to the gangway to 
receive them. ‘leathers require careful packing, and if Mrs. 
Inglefield took it into her head that a box, a piece of ribbon, a 
powder-puff, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, was 
missing, she’d open every box to look for it and make sure.’ 

As the first boat drew near, Mr. Edwards waved his hand to us 
and called out, ‘How are you, Hornby?—how are you, Aubyn? 
Will you tell the captain I shall want help to climb that ladder ?’ 
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‘Would you like a chair, sir?’ sung out Captain Pipes. 
‘We'll have you up in a trice with a yard-arm whip.’ 

‘No, no,’ answered the old fellow. ‘Never mind about a 
chair. Send me a good arm to lean upon—that ’ll do.’ 

On this I jumped on to the ladder and went down it to 
receive my friend. The boat came alongside, and was immediately 
followed by the other. 

* You'd better get out first, Margaret,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards, 
‘ Aubyn, let me introduce you to my daughter.’ 

I raised my hat and extended my hand to her; she took it, 
leaped lightly on the steps, and went up past me to little Hornby, 
who stood close behind. I leaned forward with my elbow projected 
for Mr. Edwards to grasp. 

* Steady, sir!’ cried the boatman. 

‘Oh!’ groaned my rheumatic friend, as his erect posture 
stretched his muscles and joints for him. 

‘ Take plenty of time,’ said I. ‘Catch hold of my arm: so!— 
Boatman, shore the gentleman up behind—don’t shove him yet, 
you fool! Now put your foot on the gunwale, Mr. Edwards: 
that’s right ;’ and supported by the boatman and pulled by me, 
he got on to the ladder and slowly mounted it, cursing the gout 
at every step, and only pausing in these sallies to burst into a laugh. 

I helped him through the gangway, and then some of the 
crew went down the ladder to hand the Inglefields up and send 
their luggage aboard. 

‘I dare say you thought we were never coming, Hornby,’ said 
Mr. Edwards, limping to a camp stool near the foremost skylight, 
and sitting down. ‘It was the Inglefields’ fault: they have 
brought about nine hundred and ninety-nine boxes and parcels 
along with them.’ 

‘ Just what I suggested to Mr. Aubyn,’ exclaimed Mr. Hornby, 
grinning, and washing his hands. ‘Oh, Miss Edwards, how fond 
you ladies are of luggage, to be sure!’ 

She was standing at her father’s side, running her eyes over 
the ship and away to the green coast, and I stole peep after peep 
at her whilst the Inglefields came on board, and the colonel on 
the steps was shouting to the sailors to mind what they were about 
with his boxes. 

Assuredly Wilkins Montebello, Esq., R.A., was no flatterer. 
The portrait was as faithful as a portrait can be, which is merely 
saying that the art of the painter had transfixed one of a thousand 
beauties, and skewered it lifeless, though like, upon a piece of 
canvas. And yet,confound him! he did the original justice quite 
outside the reach of my pen. If paint can do little for a woman’s 
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beauty, ink is capable of very much less. Margaret Edwards was 
handsome, not pretty. Her eyes were large, black, and full of 
fire ; there was a blush on her cheek, as if her beauty were for ever 
labouring under the surprise caused her by fresh perception of the 
admiration she excited; her mouth was red as a rose, her fore- 
head white, low, and straight; her eyebrows dark and arched, so 
that when she smiled her face took a delightful expression of 
gladness. She was dressed in a jersey and serge skirt, and a hat 
like a turban. Her stature was above the middle height, her 
figure a noble and beautiful one, and of a bearing so dignified as 
to make her seem taller than she was. Dignity will do that for a 
woman. Who that has ever seen Queen Victoria thinks her short ? 
It is her Majesty’s regal bearing that makes her a stately woman, 
which would be an effect impossible to produce upon you if her 
superb carriage, or mien, or gait, or whatever you like to call it, 
permitted you to suspect that she was not tall. God save her, and 
confound all our enemies! 

‘Mind how you bring that box, men!’ yelled Colonel Ingle- 
field at the gangway; and his loud cry called my attention from 
Margaret Edwards to the others of our party. Mrs. and Miss 


Inglefield joined us, and I was introduced, and in raising my hat - 


to the mother found myself saluting a plump, large-waisted, 
yellow-haired, highly coloured woman of about fifty. I will not 
pretend to remember how she was dressed ; there was an air of 
extreme tightness about her, and one might have suspected that 
the mission of her declining years lay in conjecturing what was to 
fly first. That she had been developed in India and matured in 
barracks seemed not improbable. She had a look of ¢ loudness,’ in 
the most clamorous sense of that expressive bit of slang ; you saw 
it in the colours she wore, in the character of her jewellery, in the 
much too effective dye of her hair, in the exaggeration upon her 
of certain points of dress, fashionable at the time, but, of course, 
not supposed to be intelligible to a bachelor; and therefore, with 
a modest little blush on my part, to be passed over. 

Her daughter, on the other hand, was a fair-skinned, modest- 
looking, pretty girl, about twenty years of age, with pleasant blue 


eyes full of pensive innocence, an abundance of golden tresses - 


neatly and simply dressed, and a figure agreeable to look at, and 
quietly apparelled. She had the unconsciously subdued air 
maidens carry who have been repressed, who accept repression as 
a part of the scheme of their life, and who are brought by habit 
to illustrate it in their behaviour. The first sight of Mrg. Ingle- 
field prejudiced me against her; on the other hand, I felt a liking 
for the daughter immediately, 
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Meanwhile the colonel, of whose face I had as yet séen nothing 
but a pair of white whiskers, stood in the gangway shouting to 
the men to be careful, and following their movements with anxiety 
and many gestures. 

‘Dear me, Mrs. Inglefield!’ exclaimed little Hornby, ‘ what 
trouble you must have had to pack all those boxes and parcels!’ 

‘Yes, indeed!’ she replied. ‘You men are so useless. One 
cannot trust you even to put a pin in. Of course the colonel 
would insist upon superintending the packing, and as he was not 
to be believed, I had to turn out all the things to make sure 
nothing was forgotten.—Margaret, my dear, mind you never marry 
an old man. The race is willing, but most fatiguing, most 
wearying.’ 

Miss Edwards smiled, and her father said, ‘ Hornby, my lad, 
what do you say to that ?’ 

‘ As a piece of advice it is excellent,’ answered the little fellow, 
grinning with all his might, and swinging his legs. ‘Only, what 
is an old man? what does he resemble? It’s not grey hair, nor 
gout, nor loss of teeth, nor all that sort of thing, don’t you know, 
that makes men old. Only last week I met an infirm and aged 
man of one-and-thirty. Eh, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

I was about to speak, but Mrs. Inglefield rattled out, ‘ How 
nice the ship looks! What sort of man is the captain? Is he 
good-looking? Oh, I hope he is; for if he is not, how can he be 
brave? how can he be safe?’ 

‘Pipes!’ sung ont Mr. Hornby to the skipper, who, with the 
chief mate, overhung the rail, watching the operation of getting 
the Inglefields’ luggage aboard, ‘step this way, captain, till I 
introduce you.’ 

He came rolling up, looking shy and comical, but very honest 
and salt. Mr. Edwards and his daughter shook hands with him, as 
with a man they had before met ; whilst Mrs. Inglefield exclaimed, 
‘Mind, Captain Pipes, now, that you steer us safely, and keep us in 
smooth water. Iam a fearfully timid creature, and so I warn you.’ 

A puzzled grin came into the skipper’s face. 

‘As to steering, ma’am,’ said he, ‘ why, if the wheel don’t carry 
away, and all keeps well with the rudder, there'll be nothing, I 
hope, to stop us steering straight as a crow flies for his home 
when he’s belated. But when it’s a matter of smooth water— 
said he, coming to a stop and looking at Mr. Hornby, evidently 
not knowing whether to take Mrs. Inglefield seriously or not. 

‘Oh, when it’s rough we'll throw oil over the side,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Edwards. ‘If that don’t keep us motionless, it will save us 
from getting wet.’ 
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Here Colonel Inglefield came bustling up. He had the loud, 
commanding voice I have often noticed in Indian officers of the 
old school; men who will roar out ‘How are you?’ or ‘A fine 
day,’ as if there were another dreadful mutiny happening, or as if 
the world were composed of Sepoys. His whiskers were large and 
very nearly white, and stood out as stiff as an Elizabethan frill ; 
his eyes were dusky, his complexion very dark—indeed, I think 
there must have been what Pat would call ‘a shtroke’ of coloured 
blood in him ; and a large white moustache, rolled up at the corners, 
caused his face to resemble a small mattress of hair with a man 
behind it, trying to get out in order to breathe. 

‘How are you, Edwards, again? Manage to get on board all 
right?’ he shouted. ‘ You'll excuse me for looking after my 
luggage. If one of those trunks had slipped it would have burst 
open, and that would have been confoundedly unpleasant, Hornby. 
By the way, Hornby, how d’ye do?’ Then turning to me, ‘ This 
is Mr, i 

* Aubyn,’ said his wife. 

‘I hope you are well, sir?’ he roared, grasping my hand. And 
then looking at the skipper, ‘ And this ?’ 

‘Captain Pipes,’ said his wife. 

‘Ha! the most important man in the ship. Our pilot, our 
navigator, the gallant seaman who is to waft us truly over the 
ocean’s breast—no! I don’t mean waft, I should have said steer. 
Happy to shake hands with you, Captain Pipes,’ he shouted, whilst 
the poor skipper, who seemed to feel these noisy compliments 
acutely, blushed and bowed, the daylight meanwhile between his 
legs visibly widening, and his eye seeking first one and then 
another of our faces, as though anxious to make sure he was not 
being laughed at. 

‘There’s nothing to detain us now, I think?’ said Hornby 
fluttering among us. 

‘Nothing that I know of, said Mr. Edwards, who sat on the 
camp stool with one rheumatic limb stuck straight out like a 
wooden leg. 

‘Ts it calm outside?’ asked Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘A pond, ma’am,’ responded Pipes. ‘ Pity there’s not more wind.” 
And he crossed over to the chief mate, not displeased, I thought, 
to get clear of us. 

The last of the Inglefields’ boxes having been passed below, 
the colonel, his wife and daughter, followed to look after their 
traps. I then gave Mr. Edwards a hand to his cabiy, and a 
mighty load he was on my arm. He favoured me with the full 
weight of his immense figure, and showed me his wrists and knuckles 
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as he limped. His daughter took charge of him when I had 
helped him down the companion steps, and I then turned into my 
own berth. 


Cuapter V. 
THE WINDLASS IS MANNED. 


I tincEreD awhile overhauling my clothes, putting them away, 
and making my berth comfortable. After a bit, certain unmis- 
takable sounds on deck announced preparations for getting the 
ship under way. Hearing voices in the cabin I looked out, and 
found the after of the two tables clothed for lunch, and Mr. Edwards 
and his daughter and Mr. Hornby and Miss Inglefield seated, 
whilst the steward ran about putting cold fowl and ham and 
bottles of beer and wine before them. 

‘Come along, Aubyn,’ called out Mr. Edwards, in his hearty 
manner. ‘Sit ye down, my friend, and fall to. There’s no 
ceremony—there never will be any, but least of all to-day, for 
we’re in a hurry to return on deck and take our farewellof Plymouth, 
hefore Pipes puts the headlands between us and it.’ 

I took a chair, and was soon as busy as any of them. ‘The 
colonel and his wife had breakfasted late, I learnt, and not wanting 
lunch, were occupying themselves in their berth. (And here let 
me say that by berth I mean the sleeping-place, and by bunk the 
bedstead, and by cabin the living room or saloon.) I sat opposite 
Miss Edwards, and had a good view of her. There were red 
curtains round the skylights, and the sunshine filtering through 
them formed a good atmosphere for this girl to be seen in. Our 
glance met now and then; the fault was mine, for she seldom 
looked my way without finding me watching her; and I thought 
that never before in mortal woman had I seen such eyes, so dark, 
so deep, yet meeting yours with a light in them that was like a 
gushing of soft fire. Miss Inglefield was pretty, as I have said, 
and alone might have exerted no uncommon influence upon a 
sensitive heart; but alongside Margaret Edwards she was very 
insipid. There was an intrepidity of beanty about this last that 
made one haul down one’s colours at once. First impressions are 
often deepest, it is said, and I believe they are so; for though, as 
you will read, I was much thrown with this girl, I recall nothing 
of her more clearly than her appearance that day at lunch—our 
first meal aboard the ‘Silver Sea’—when she sat at table in her 
hat, often speaking with smiles which flung a light upon her face, 
lifting her dark and luminous eyes to the skylight whenever a 
louder note than usual on deck rang down into the cabin, and 
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enriching the whole interior with her presence, as a carnation, or 
a lily, or a spray of clematis will make the atmosphere of a room 
aromatic. 

‘Are you likely to be seasick, Hornby?’ asked Mr. Edwards. 

‘I'll not brag, for fear,’ responded the little man. ‘I’m one 
of those wise prophets who reserve their predictions until after the 
event.’ 

‘Are you a good sailor, Miss Edwards?’ I asked. 

‘I would rather wait a little before answering that question,’ 
she replied. 

‘Mamma will suffer, ’m afraid, observed Miss Inglefield very 
quietly; in fact, it was sometimes difficult to catch what she 
said. 

© Oh, it ll do her good,’ cried Mr. Edwards, who was making a 
large lunch. ‘But the colonel’s an old hand; five or six times 
round the Cape, you must know, Aubyn.’ 

‘What a row they’re making on deck!’ said Hornby. ‘ Why 
cannot merchant seamen work without singing? They have the 
hoarsest, most unmusical voices in the world, and they will not lift 
up the end of a rope without yelling, and yawling, and so-ho-ing. 
Isn’t the flapping of sails distracting enough? What makes 
sailors hoarse, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know ?’ 

‘The beef they’re obliged to eat,’ said I. 

‘And the worms, Hornby; the bread-grubs which you ship- 
owners give them with their biscuit,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 
‘Miss Inglefield, I hope we are safe. I know Hornby places a 
high value on his life, and that’s a warrant for the soundness of 
this ship. But if the crew should get to hear there’s a ship- 
owner on board ¥ 

Little Hornby, twitching and working upon his chair, laughed 
at the top of his small voice. ‘ Miss Inglefield,’ he cried, ‘ my being 
here not only warrants the ship, but the crew also. Jack loves 
shipowners instinctively. He cannot account for the passion—it 
is born in him. He comes into the world yearning towards us as 
a body. Sooner than that a hair on our heads should be injured 
there are no extremities to which he would not cheerfully be 
driven. It is a well-known fact that crews who have refused to 
keep a leaky ship afloat have eagerly returned to their duty on 
being informed by the captain that the owner has been in the 
vessel all the while, ill in his cabin, and therefore invisible; and 
by this stratagem the master has induced them to go on pumping, 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, till a haven was reached 
and the ship saved. So magical is the name of shipowner upon 
sailors,’ 
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Here the colonel thrust his head out of his berth aid roared, 
‘I say, Edwards, may a man open his bedroom window in June 
aboard a ship? The atmosphere here’s enough to roast old Nick.’ 

‘ What, do you mean the scuttle—the porthole? by all means 
open it, colonel,’ said Hornby. 

‘Yes,’ cried Mrs. Inglefield behind her husband, ‘ but if the 
ship leans down won’t the water come in? My bed is the top one, 
if you please, Mr. Hornby.’ 

On being told that there was no fear the colonel closed the 
door, and soon after we heard him shouting and occasionally burst- 
ing out with a sea blessing delivered through his teeth. 

‘What can be the matter ?’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 

‘It is evidently papa trying to open the window,’ said Miss 
Inglefield. 

And so it proved; for in a few moments out whipped the 
colonel’s hairy face, with perspiration streaming down every visible 
portion of it. 

‘Hornby,’ he bawled, ‘I don’t want to say unpleasant things 
of your ship, but I wish to heaven that the builder who constructed 
her could be used as a lever; I’d like to make a crowbar of him 
for about an hour. Look how his rascally screw has served my 
knuckle !’ 

‘ Please, somebody, send the captain to open this window,’ cried 
Mrs. Inglefield; ‘it has nearly broken all the colonel’s blood- 
vessels. You know, Mr. Edwards, what a determined man he is; 
and though he can’t do it, he will go on trying.’ 

On this the steward stepped in, and after a moment or two 
reappeared, having opened the scuttle very easily. ‘The gentle- 
man endeavoured to turn the screw the wrong way, sir,’ I heard 
him mutter in little Hornby’s ear. 

We did not sit long over lunch ; nevertheless, we found time 
to effectually break any little ice that might have lingered. The 
chorusing of seamen on the forecastle, accompanied by the clanking 
sounds of the revolving windlass barrel, penetrated to the cabin, 
and was the best hint in the world that we should soon have the 
sea under our feet. Mr. Hornby was too short a man to be of use 
as a support to one of Mr. Edwards’s stature in climbing the com- 

panion ladder, so, as I assisted him below, I offered to help the 
old gentleman on deck again. 

‘You are very good, Aubyn,’ said he; and he offered several 
apologies, saying it was quite unreasonable that he should con- 
vert me into a crutch, and that he hoped in a few days to be 
able to obtain all the help he would need trom his daughter, if, 
indeed, he should by that time need any heipat all, Nevertheless, 
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I am bound to say he seized hold of me with a will, and bore 
down so heavily on my shoulder as he staggere1 and grunted, that 
I came very near to reeling under his weight. On emerging 
through the hatch and pausing there a moment he said, ‘ Don’t 
let the colonel’s noise prejudice you against him. He means 
nothing by it. He can’t help shouting, his temper is quick, and 
he’ll wrangle with a window he can’t open, or a key that he can’t 
instantly turn in a lock, as if it were a human being and could 
understand him.’ 

I laughed. ‘ Indian officers—I take him to be one—are often 
peppery. Roasting suns, and fiery curry, and big livers, and the 
automatic obedience of the black man—eh? I wonder they come 
home with any temper left.’ 

‘ Inglefield is an excellent fellow,’ said Mr. Edwards. 

‘I am sure of that,’ I replied, helping him to his camp stool. 

This thin slice of apology induced me to suppose that had 
more of Mr. Edwards’s friends been willing to join his party, the 
Inglefields would not have been included. Possibly under those 
circumstances I, too, might have shared their fate of omission. 
Of your wide circle of acquaintance you would not, I dare say, find 
very many disposed to make a voyage with you in a sailing ship 
to the Cape of Good Hope and back. Ifa man will have guests, 
then, whether for a ball or a cruise, he must be satisfied with the 
best he can get. 

Miss Inglefield seated herself on the edge of the skylight 
alongside Mr. Edwards. Hornby and Miss Edwards stood talking 
near the mizen rigging. For the moment I was content to look 
on and around me. Whilst we were at lunch a tug bad arrived 
to tow us out. This was rendered necessary by such wind as there 
was blowing dead into the Sound. Captain Moses Pipes upon his 
hoop-like legs rolled up and down the quarterdeck; forward the 
crew were plying the windlass, bringing the chain in handsomely 
to the chorus that followed a hoarse and gasping solo at regular 
intervals. Mr. Alan Bird, the mate, a sailorly, sunburnt, red- 
bearded man, a good specimen of the British merchant sailor, 
stood between the knightheads, encouraging the men to heave and 
raise the dead; and the second mate, Mr. Nicholas Semple, a 
rough, ungainly, but hearty north countryman, with wild hair and 
whiskers as though he had just descended the rigging after 
encountering a gale of wind aloft, stood in the waist in attendance 
upon the master. It was a gay scene, full of colour and spirit. 
The clocks ashore had struck two, and the glory of the high sun 
stood like a dazzling mirror, that defied more than an instant’s 
glance, between the eastern end of the breakwater and Bovisand 
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Bay. A large three-masted ironclad, with low squab funnel, 
massive rigging, and ebony lustreless hull, which the water re 
turned in a reflection like the shadow of a thunder-cloud, was 
cautiously feeling her way past Drake’s Island, and in every direc- 
tion the sparkling crisping Sound was alive with boats, smacks, 
yachts, and steamers. A group of black figures on the breakwater 
from time to time fired a piece of artillery, the explosion of which 
seemed, like the ball it sent flying, to ricochet over the green 
heights and along the distant land in fainting sounds. There was 
a constant noise of firing, too, in the direction of the river Tamar, 
and from Cattewater the detonations of the rock-blasters swung 
sulkily athwart the wind. 

The sunshine, the freshness, the beauty of the picture, the 
steamers full of holiday-making people, the homely smacks, the 
gleaming yachts, the little boats with their tranquil figure or two 
hanging over the side fishing, the glimpse of nestling English life 
you caught in the village of Cawsand away in the bight of the 
silken bay of that name, the shining verdant Hoe, with its houses 
on top and its flanking of the citadel’s grey walls, the early June 
loveliness of the vegetation, the hundred tints and graces of the 
swelling and sweeping shores, made the scene one to put pathos 
into any sort of farewell that was to be taken of it. I can answer 
for myself that this English picture, felt, so to speak, through 
the rough chorusing of the crew getting the anchor, and the 
clanking sounds of the chain grinding in through the hawse-pipe, 
subdued my feelings to a temper almost of regret, and certainly of 
melancholy. 

To spare myself a passage of sentiment that certainly would have 
been entirely out of place, and but a poor compliment to my hospit- 
able host, I crossed over to Miss Edwards and Mr. Hornby. I 
could not have done a wiser thing. The moment I met the girl’s 
dark and liquid eyes my pensiveness dropped from me like a 
caterpillar from a shaken plant. Nay, that my poetical expres- 
sion may rise to the occasion, it was like the glittering of a sun- 
beam following the dawn, shining on a dark cloud, and making 
it festive with an apparel of rich tints. 

‘A very interesting scene, Mr. Aubyn,’ exclaimed Hornby, 
chafing his hands and briskly revolving to gaze around him. 
‘Full of marine interest, eh? quite worthy of a painter’s canvas, 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know.’ 

‘That’s a high compliment to Plymouth Sound,’ said Miss 
Edwards, smiling with an arch look from the little fellow to me. 

Her mantling beauty—excuse the image; I want to convey 
my sense of the suffusion of soft colour, of bright spirit, of physical 
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and intellectual warmth, that seemed to flush her face afresh when- 
ever she looked at you, though they were always there—and her 
inscrutable gipsy eyes positively made me feel timid. If I had 
thought her figure commanding you may guess how it impressed 
me now, contrasted as it was by little Hornby’s. I have laughed 
at writers calling their heroines goddesses, queens, houris, and the 
like; but I despise that sort of imagery no longer. Your imagination 
can do little for another’s in expressing beauty, bearing, manners, 
and so forth without similitudes; and though, speaking of women, 
I don’t believe that one must necessarily love the highest when 
one sees it—since I have beheld some adorable creatures who were 
very much indeed below the highest in the strict poetical sense— 
yet when one comes to describe the highest—to deal, in short, with 
such a girl as Margaret Edwards, why, what is one to say? how is 
one to make one’s emotion intelligible and affect that of others, if 
it is forbidden to go to the ancient poets, or refer to thrones, or 
even reverently to turn the eyes up to heaven for an example of 
beauty—call it queen, angel, or goddess—to whom to liken 
her? 

Rendered timid, as I have said, by her beauty, I observed 
nervously, and with a face that I felt wore a bashful look, that we 
should soon be at sea now, and sailing for the other side of the 
world. 

‘The Cape of Good Hope sounds a long way off,’ she exclaimed, 
with a yearning look towards Plymouth town. 

‘Nothing, I assure you, Miss Edwards,’ cried Hornby. ‘ Just 
a handful of miles in a manner of speaking. When once you have 
crossed the equator and run out of the south-east trades, and all 
that sort of thing, don’t you know, why, there you are.’ 

‘I hope it will do papa good,’ said she. 

‘JT have no doubt it will,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ This is not your first voyage—your first long voyage, I believe, 
Mr. Aubyn ?’ 

‘No, I replied; and I told her that when a lad I had six 
months of it in a cruel West India brig. 

‘Terribly hard life, the sea,’ remarked Mr. Hornby, straining 
on his little legs like a flitting bird. ‘As a youth I was nearly 
going to it, but changed my mind when I reflected on the whole 
that it is better to hire sailors than be one. By the way, I hope, 
Miss Edwards, you ladies will be able to manage without a 
stewardess, and all that sort of thing? If you feel the want, 
don’t hold me responsible. There’s the culprit,’ pointing to Mr. 
Edwards. 

‘Yes, know. I have no doubt we shali manage very well, 
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Still, I think papa might have allowed us a stewardess, since Mrs, 
Inglefield and I consented to leave our maids behind.’ 

‘He wants the cruise to be a sort of homely sea picnic,’ said I, 
gaining more self-confidence as I noticed how unconventional and 
genuine this charming woman was. ‘He would not have a doctor, 
he told me, his object in leaving England being to seek for him- 
self what his physicians cannot apparently find for him.’ 

‘He’s right there!’ exclaimed Hornby, giving a perfect shower 
of nods. ‘A doctor would have to justify his existence on board, 
and if we didn’t fall ill he’d make us so.’ 

‘We ladies must help one another—only,’ said Miss Edwards, 
with her fine smile, ‘if we should all three be seasick, who will 
attend to us till one is sufficiently recovered to wait upon the 
others ?’ 

‘ The colonel can look after his wife and daughter,’ responded 
Mr. Hornby; ‘ whilst as to you, Miss Edwards———’ and the plea- 
sant. little creature put his hand to his heart and bowed with his 
eyes half closed. 

I caught a glance from the girl, and laughed outright, and to 
cover my mirth said, ‘Is there no fear of your being seasick too, 
Mr. Hornby ?’ 

‘I should hope,’ he gravely replied, ‘that the obligation of 
attending upon Miss Edwards would check all possibility of nausea. 
Who, having such a duty to discharge, could be seasick, and all 
that sort of thing, don’t you know?’ 

Miss Margaret’s face was fuil of merriment, though she thanked 
him without a smile for his promised attention. How she could 
keep her countenance when she looked down on him I cannot 
imagine. He was a mere boy in size, and this and his grey hair 
and old face, and his sparrow-like restlessness, made him a person 
very provocative of kindly mirth. 

‘Not at sea yet! not even under way?’ roared a voice behind 
us; and turning we beheld the colonel accompanied by his wife. 
‘ Why, Edwards, I expected to find the ship leagues out of sight of 
land, upon the open and azure main!’ 

Chairs were brought, and we stood or sat in a group near Mr. 
Edwards, out of the way of the men when they should come 
tumbling aft to make sail or haul upon the ropes. 


(Zo be continued,) 


















































Che DAwnmer Palace, Peking. 


I ruinx the only enjoyable time of the day, during the burning 
summer in dusty, dirty, dilapidated Peking, is the very early 
morning, before the sun rises high, and while the air still feels 
fresh, and one can enjoy sitting in the cool courts which take the 
place of gardens, and listen to the quaint music of the pigeons as 
they fly overhead. This is no dove-like cooing, but a low melodi- 
ous whistle like the sighing of an Eolian harp or the murmur oi 
telegraph wires thrilled by the night wind. It is produced by the 
action of cylindrical pipes like two finger-ends, side by side, about 
an inch and a half in length. These are made of very light 
wood and filled with whistles. Some are globular in form and 
are constructed from a tiny gourd. These little musical boxes are 
attached to the tail feathers of the pigeon in such a manner that as 
he flies the air shall blow through the whistle, producing the most 
plaintive tones, especially as there are often many pigeons flying at 
once—some near, some distant, some just overhead, some high in 
the heavens; so the combined effect is really melodious. I believe 
the Pekingese are the only people who thus provide themselves 
with a dove orchestra, though the use of pigeons as message-bearers 
is common to all parts of the Empire. 

There is one form of insect life here which is a terrible nui- 
sance—namely, the sand-flies, which swarm in multitudes. They 
are too cruel, every one is bitten, and the irritation is so excessive 
that few people have sufficient determination to resist scratching. 
So of course there is a most unbecoming prevalence of red spots, 
suggestive of a murrain of measles! 

I have been told that I am singularly unfortunate in the 
season of my visit, and that if only I had come in September I 
should have found life most enjoyable (I recollect some of the 
residents at Aden likewise assuring me that they really learnt to 
think their blazing rock quite pleasant!) I suppose that I am 
spoilt by memories of green Pacific isles and sweet sea breezes, 80 
I can only compassionate people who, till two months ago, were 
ice-bound—shut off from the world by a frozen river—and now 
are boiled and stifled! 

Such of them, however, as can get away from their work in 
the city have the delightful resource of going to the hills, and 
establishing themselves as lodgers at one of the many almost 
forsaken temples, where a few poor priests are very glad to supple- 
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ment their small revenues by a sure income of barbaric coin. 
The Pekingese themselves are in the habit of thus making summer 
trips to the hills--so many of the temples have furnished rooms 
to let-—with a view to encouraging the combination of well-paid 
temple service with this pleasant change of air. 

I am told that many of these temples are charmingly situated, 
and have beautifully laid-out grounds. A group called ‘The 
Eight Great Temples’ is described as especially attractive. They 
are dotted on terraces along the face of the western mountains, 
about twelve miles from the city, and among their attractions are 
cool pools in shady grottoes all overgrown with trailing vines and 
bright blossoms; stone fountains, where numberless gold-fish 
swim in crystalline water, which falls from the mouth of a great 
marble dragon; curious inscriptions in Thibetan and Chinese 
characters, deeply engraven on the rocks and coloured red; fine 
groups of Scotch firs, and old walnut-trees; and in springtime I 
am told that our dear familiar lilac blossoms in perfection. Then 
there are all manner of quaintly ornamental pagodas and temples, 
great and small, with innumerable images and pictures, and silken 
hangings, and all the paraphernalia so attractive to the artistic eye. 

Among the points of chief interest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Peking, the Summer Palace of course holds a 
foremost place, and there I found my way yesterday by paying 
the penalty of eight hours of anguish in a hateful springless cart, 
which is the cab of Peking, and the only mode of locomotion for 
such as are not the happy possessors of horses, 

The manifold interests of the day, however, far more than 
compensated for the drawbacks of even dust and bumping, which 
is saying a great deal. A member of one of the Legations had 
kindly undertaken to show me the various points of interest to the 
north-west of the city, and we agreed to try and escape some heat 
by starting at 3.30 a.m., at which hour I was accordingly ready, 
waiting in the courtyard to open the gate. It was a most lovely 
morning, the clear moonlight mingling with the dawn, and the 
air fresh and pleasant. I had full leisure to énjoy it, for the carter, 
who had promised to be at the Japanese Legation by three, was 
wrapped in slumber. So my companion had to begin his day’s 
work by a two miles’ walk to fetch me. Luckily, my carter had 
been more faithful, so we started in very fair time; indeed, I 
profited by the delay, for as we passed through the great northern 
gate, there on the dusty plain—just outside the walls—we came in 
for a grand review of the Eight Banners, by Prince Poah of the 
Iron Crown. Such a pretty, animated scene, with all these Tartar 
regiments galloping about, and their gay standards flashing 
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through the smoke of artillery and the dust-clouds, which seem to 
blend the vast plain with the blue distant hills and the great 
grey walls and huge three-storied keep which forms the gateway. 

The latter is that Anting Gate of which we heard so much 
at the time when it was given up to the British army after the 
sacking of the Summer Palace; not, however, till their big guns 
were planted on the raised terraces within the sacred park of 
the Temple of Earth, all ready to breach the walls. 

The Prince’s large blue tent was pitched on a slightly rising 
ground apart from the others, and was constantly surrounded by 
gorgeous officers in bright yellow raiment, with round, flat black 
hats and long feathers, who were galloping to and fro, directing 
grand charges of cavalry. It did seem so funny to see a whole 
army of ponies; for there are no horses here, unless the foreign 
residents chance to import any. 

These Eight Banners are all Manchus or Mongol Tartars, or at 
any rate are descended from such, Chinese troops being ranged 
under the green standard. These Eight Banners which, as I have 
said, are multiplied, are plain white, red, blue, and yellow, and the 
same colours repeated, and distinguished by a white edge and 
white spot. These companies are supposed to defend different 
sides of the city, the colours having some mystic relation to the 
points of the compass ; except that yellow is in the middle, where 
it guards the Imperial Palace. Red guards the south, blue the 
north, and white the west, whilst the east is nominally given up 
to the green standard, which, however, being composed of China- 
men, is not admitted to the honour of guarding the forbidden city. 
I am told that the Banner Army numbers upwards of a hundred 
thousand men, who supply Tartar garrisons for the principal cities 
of the Empire. 

We got out of the cart and secured a good position on a small 
hillock, whence we had a capital view. A number of Tartar soldiers 
who were off duty gathered round, and were quite captivated by 
the loan of my opera-glasses. Then they showed us their wretched 
firearms (which certainly did not look as if any European could 
have superintended the arsenal where they were manufactured), 
and also their peculiar belts, containing charges of powder only, 
and yet we are told that in addition to first-class firearms, which 
are being ceaselessly manufactured at the Government arsenals at 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton, Foochow, Nankin, and other less im- 
portant places, the Chinese Government spares no expense in buying 
both ammunition and firearms of European manufacture. I 
suppose they are kept in reserve for real war! 

A picturesque company of archers rode by on stout ponies, 
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holding their bridle in the right hand, and in the left their bows, 
the arrows being cased in a leathern quiver, slung across the 
shoulders. As to their swords, instead of hanging from the waist, 
they are stuck under the saddle-flap; each man’s cap is adorned 
with the tails of two squirrels, which is the correct military 
decoration. Now though we Scots are quite ready to believe that 
blackcocks were created for the express purpose of bequeathing 
their tails to adorn the caps of the London Scottish (the said tails 
having very much the jovial, independent character of the bird 
itself), it really is impossible to see the fitness of things in selecting 
poor little squgs as military emblems, unless to suggest the wisdom 
of he who fights and runs away! Anyhow, it now seems as if we 
might find a profitable market for all the thousands of squirrel’s 
tails which are annually wasted in our north-country woods. I 
quite forgot to take note of the fan and the pipe, which I am told 
are invariable items in the accoutrements of the Chinese soldiers.' 

Returning to our cart we next drove to the Ta-tsoon-tsu, or 
Temple of the Great Bell. It is a large Buddhist monastery. 
The priests, who occupy separate houses, are a civil, kindly lot, 
very different from the Lamas of the Yung-ho-Kung! There are 
curious paintings of Buddhist saints in the halls; but the great 
object of interest is the huge bell, which is said to be the largest 
hanging bell in the world. Anyhow, it is a wonderful piece of 
casting, being nearly eighteen feet high and forty-five feet in 
circumference, and is of solid bronze four inches thick. It is one 
of eight great bells which were cast by command of the Emperor 
Yung-lo about a.p. 1400, and this giant is said to have cost the 
lives of eight men, who were killed during the process of casting. 
The whole bell, both inside and out, is covered with an inscription 
in embossed Chinese characters about half an inch long, covering 
even the handle, the total number being 84,000! I am told that 
this is a whole classic. 

This gigantic bell hangs in a two-storied pagoda, and under- 
neath the beam from which it is suspended hangs a little bell, and 
a favourite amusement of Chinese visitors to the temple is to ascend 
to a gallery, whence they throw small coins at the little bell, in 
hopes of hitting it, on the same principle, I suppose, that they spit 
chewed prayer-papers at certain gods in the hope of hitting them! 
The throwing of cash is certainly more profitable to the priests, 
as the coins fall into a rim round the great bell and become 


1 The annual returns of the very necessary squirrel slaughter in the woods of 
Altyre, of Cawdor Castle, Beaufort Castle, and Darnaway Castle, each average one 
thousand squirrels, Thus these four estates might furnish four thousand tails per 
annum, 
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temple property. This great bell, which is struck on the outside by 
a suspended ram of wood, is only sounded when—in times of drought 
—the Emperor in person or the Imperial Princes as his deputies 
come to this temple to pray for rain. Theoretically, they are 
supposed not to rise from their knees till the rain falls in answer to 
their prayer, and responsive to the vibrations of the mighty bell. 

There is sore need of rain now, so I suppose the bell will be 
struck ere long. Apparently it is reserved as a last resource, for 
already the little Emperor and the Empresses Regent have been 
pleading for rain in the gorgeous yellow tiled temple at the 
entrance to the Forbidden City, and Prince Yeh, as the Emperor’s 
deputy, has been repeatedly sent to pray for rain in a most 
strange open-air temporary sanctuary close to the Bell Temple. 
We discovered this quite by chance, having observed a large 
circular inclosure in the middle of a field of standing corn. 

We halted and went to see what it was, and we found that it 
consisted of eight screens of coarse yellow mats, with great yellow 
dragons designed on them. Four of the screens form a circle 
having four gaps. The other four are straight, and are placed 
outside, so as to guard and conceal the entrances. In the centre 
a square raised platform of earth forms a rude altar, at the four 
corners of which are four vases of the coarsest pottery, containing 
plants; straggling and much trampled corn grows between and 
around them, as in the field outside. In a small tent close by we 
found a sleepy watchman,who told us about the Prince’s devotional 
visits to this very primitive oratory. 

After four hours of intolerably weary jolting in our dreadful 
cart, we arrived at Wan-Shu-Shan, which is the only portion of 
the grounds of the Summer Palace (the Yuen-Ming-Yuen) to 
which foreigners are still admitted, as they have there wrought 
such hopeless ruin that I suppose it is not thought worth to shut 
them out; and truly it is sickening even now to look on sucha 
scene of devastation. The park, which is now once more closed to 
the barbarians, contains fine palatial buildings, faced with colon- 
nades and altogether of a very Italian type, having been built under 
the direction of the Jesuits, but the beautiful pleasure grounds, 
where we wandered over wooded hills all strewn with beautiful 
ruins, is purely Chinese, and as such is to me far more interesting. 

Our first halt was beside a well whose waters are so deliciously 
crystalline and cold that they seemed to our parched and dusty 
throats as a true elixir. So famous is this pure spring that the 
daily supply for the Imperial Palace is brought thence in barrels, 
in a cart flying a yellow flag, with an inscription in black cha- 
racters stating that it travels on the Emperor’s business—a warning 
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to all men to make way for it. The water near the city is all 
bad and brackish, so such a spring as this is a priceless boon. 

This wonderland has been so often described since its destruc- 
tion, that in its present aspect the whole seems familiar ground ; 
but it is new to me to learn anything concerning it in its palmy 
days, from the pen of an eyewitness, and so I have been much 
interested in reading a curious account of these Imperial pleasure- 
grounds written in 1743 by Mons. Attiret, a French missionary, 
whose talent for painting led to his receiving an order to make 
drawings for the Emperor at the Summer Palace. 

He tells how he and his companions were conducted to Peking 
by a Chinese official, who would on no account allow them to look 
out of the windows of their covered boats to observe the country, 
still less to land at any point. The latter part of the journey they 
were carried in litters, in which they were shut up all the day 
long, only halting at wretched inns. Naturally, when they were 
released from this tedious captivity and beheld these beautiful 
grounds—the Yuen-Ming-Yuen—the Garden of gardens, they 
supposed themselves in Paradise, and here they seem to have 
remained for a considerable time. 

M. Attiret describes the ornamental buildings, containing the 
most beautiful and valuable things that could be obtained in China, 
the Indies, and even Europe—ancient vases of fine porcelain, silk 
cloths of gold and silver, carved furniture of valuable wood, and all 
manner of rare objects. He counted no less than two hundred of 
these palaces, each of which he declared to be large enough to ac- 
commodate the greatest nobleman in Europe with all his retinue. 
Some of these towns were built of cedar-wood, brought at great 
expense from a distance of fifteen hundred miles; some were 
gilded, painted, and varnished. Many had their roofs covered 
with glazed tiles of different colours, red, yellow, blue, green, and 
purple, arranged in patterns. 

What chiefly astonished the artist was the variety which had 
been obtained in designing these pleasure houses, not only as 
regarded their general architecture but such minor details as the 
forms of the doors and windows, which were round, oval, square, 
and of all manner of angled figures, while some were shaped like 
fans, others like flowers, vases, birds, beasts, and figures. 

In the courts and passages he saw vases of porcelain, brass, and 
marble filled with flowers, while in the outer courts stood mytho- 
logical figures of animals, and urns with perfumes burning in 
them, resting on marble pedestals. 

Most of these buildings were but one story high, and, being 
built on artificially raised ground, were approached by rough 
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steps of artificial rock work. Some of these were conuected one 
with another by fanciful winding porticoes or colonnades, which 
in places were raised on columns, and in others were so led as to 
wind by the side of a grove or by a river bank. 

Wonderful ingenuity was displayed in so placing these houses 
as to secure the greatest possible variety of situation, and to com- 
mand the most varied views. Every natural feature of the ground 
had been elaborated, so as to produce charming landscapes, which 
could scarcely be recognised as artificial ; hills, of from ten to sixty 
feet in height, were constructed, divided by little valleys and 
watered by clear streams forming cascades and lakes, one of which 
was five miles in circumference. On its calm waters floated 
beautiful pleasure-boats, including one magnificent house-boat for 
the amusement of the ladies of the palace. 

In every direction, winding paths led to quaint little pavilions 
and charming grottoes, while artificial rock-work was made the 
nursery for all manner of beautiful flowers, much care being 
bestowed on securing a great variety for every season of the year. 
Flowering trees were scattered over the grassy hills, and their 
blossoms perfumed the air. Each stream was crossed at frequent 
intervals by most picturesque and highly ornamental bridges of 
wood, brick or freestone adorned with fanciful kiosks, in which to 
repose while admiring the view. He says the triumph of art was 
to make these bridges twist about in such an extraordinary manner 
that they were often three times as long as if they had been led 
in a direct line. Near some of them were placed some very re- 
markable triumphal arches, either of elaborately carved wood or 
of marble. 

M. Attiret awards the palm of beauty to a palace of a hundred 
apartments, standing in an island in the middle of the large lake, 
and commanding a general view of all the other palaces, which lay 
scattered round its shores, or half concealed among the groves, 
which were so planted as to screen them from one another. More- 
over, from this point all the bridges were visible, as each rivulet 
flowed to the lake, round which the artificial hills rose in a series 
of terraces, forming a sort of amphitheatre. 

On the brink of the lake were network houses for all manner 
of strange water-fowl, and in a large reservoir, inclosed by a lattice 
work of fine brass wire, were a multitude of beautiful gold and 
silver fish. Other fish there were of all manner of colours—red, 
blue, green, purple, and black—these were likewise inclosed. But 
the lake must have been well stocked, as fishing was one of the 
favourite recreations of the nobles. 

Sometimes there were mimic sea-fights and other diversions 
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for the entertainment of the Court, and occasionally illuminations, 
when every palace, every boat, almost every tree was lighted up, 
and brilliant fireworks, which M. Attiret declared far exceeded 
anything of the sort he had witnessed in France or Italy. 

As to the variety of lanterns displayed at the great Feast of 
Lanterns, it was altogether amazing. From the ceiling of every 
chamber in every palace, they were suspended from the trees on 
the hills, the kiosks on the bridges. They were shaped like fishes, 
birds, and beasts, vases, fruits, flowers, and boats of different form 
and size. Some were made of silk, some of horn, glass, mother-of- 
pearl, and a thousand other materials. Some were painted, some 
embroidered, some so valuable that it seemed as if they could not 
have been produced under a thousand crowns. On every rivulet, 
river, and lake floated lanterns made in the form of little boats, 
each adding something to the fairy-like scene. 

At the time when the Barbarian army so ruthlessly forced their 
way into this Chinese paradise it was in the most perfect order—a 
feature by no means common eyen in the houses of the greatest 
mandarins. 

Forty small palaces, each a marvel of art, occupied beautiful 
sites within the grounds, and the footpaths leading from one to 
another were faultlessly neat. The sheets of ornamental water, 
lakes, and rivers were all clean, and each marble bridge was a 
separate object of beauty, while from out the dense foliage on the 
hill, yellow tiled roofs, curled up at the ends, gleamed like gold in 
the sunlight. 

Within the palace were stored such treasures of exquisitely 
carved jade, splendid old enamels, bronzes, gold and silver, precious 
jewels of jade and rubies, carved lapis lazuli, priceless furs and 
richest silks, as could only have been accumulated by a long 
dynasty of Celestial rulers. 

Cruel indeed was the change when a few hours later the allied 
forces arrived. The English cavalry were the first to reach the 
ground, but did not enter, The French quickly followed by 
another approach, and at oulce proceeded to sack the palace; so 
that when the British were allowed to join in the work of devasta- 
tion and indiscriminate plunder, all the most obviously valuable 
treasure had already been removed, while the floors were strewn 
knee-deep with broken fragments of priceless china, and every sort 
of beautiful object too cumbersome or too fragile for rough and 
ready removal, and therefore ruthlessly smashed with the butt ends 
of muskets, to say nothing of the piles of most gorgeous silks and 
satins and gold embroideries, which lay unheeded among the 
Tuins, 
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Then when the best of the steeds had been stolen, the doors 
were locked and Indian troops were posted to guard the treasures 
that remained (no easy task), till it should be possible to divide 
them equally between the forces. When this had been done the 
share apportioned to the British was at once sold by public auction, 
in order that an immediate distribution of prize money might allay 
the very natural jealousy which would otherwise have been aroused 
by the sight of French soldiers laden with the Sycee silver and other 
treasures which they had appropriated. 

But though waggon-loads of what seemed the most precious 
objects were removed, these were as nothing compared with what 
was left and destroyed, when the order was given to commence the 
actual demolition of the principal buildings: a work on which two 
regiments were employed for two whole days, ere the hand of the 
destroyer was stayed by a treaty of peace, and so happily a few 
wonderful and unique buildings still remain as a suggestion of 
vanished glories. 

Of course all this was done with the best possible intentions, 
by way of punishing the Emperor himself and his great nobles for 
the official deeds of treachery, rather than injure the innocent 
citizens of Peking. Yet it seems that these would have accepted 
any amount of personal loss and suffering rather than this bar- 
barous destruction of an Imperial glory—an act which has so 
impressed the whole nation with a conviction that all foreigners 
are barbarous Vandals, that it is generally coupled with their 
determined pushing of the opium trade. These two crimes form 
the double-barrelled weapon of reproach wherewith Christian 
missionaries in all parts of the Empire are assailed, and their 
work grievously hindered. 

We devoted about three hours to exploring these beautiful 
grounds, of which might well be said, ‘ Was never scene so sad so 
fair!’ Even the ornamental timber was cut for firewood by the 
allied barbarians, though enough remains to beautify the land- 
scape. 

The grounds are inclosed by a handsome wall of dark-red 
sandstone with a coping of glazed tiles, and its warm colour 
contrasts pleasantly with the rich greens of the park and the lovely 
blue lake with its reedy shores, and floating lotus blossoms. One 
of the most conspicuous objectsis a very handsome stone bridge of 
seventeen arches, graduated from quite small arches on either side 
to very high ones in the centre. It is commonly called the 
marble bridge, because of its beautiful white marble balustrade, 
with about fifty pillars on either side, on each of which sits a 
marble lion, and of all these I am told that no two are quite alike. 
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Each end of this bridge is guarded by two large lions, also of marble. 
This bridge connects the mainland with an island about a quarter 
of a mile in circumference; it is entirely surrounded with a 
marble balustrade like that of the bridge. In the centre of the 
isle is an artificial mound, on which, approached by flights of steps, 
and inclosed by yet another marble balustrade, are the ruins of 
what must have been a beautiful temple. 

Another very striking bridge, which spans a stream flowing 
into the lake, is called the Camel’s Hump, and has oyly one very 
steep arch, about forty feet high. What makes this look so very 
peculiar is the fact that the banks on either side are almost level 
with the stream, so the elevation is purely fanciful. This bridge 
also has a beautiful marble balustrade. 

A third, very similar to this last, crosses another winding of 
the stream, where it flows through flooded rice-fields, and so 
appears like an extension of the lake. Along this stream there is 
a fine avenue of willow-trees fully a mile in length. 

Ascending a wooded hill, which is dotted all over with only 
partially destroyed buildings, we thence had a most lovely view of 
all the park, looking down on the blue lake, the winding streams, 
the various bridges, the blue mountain range, and the distant city of 
Peking, with a foreground of most picturesque temple buildings 
and fine Scotch firs, dark rocks and green creepers. 

Though the general feeling is one of desolation (as one climbs 
stairways, passing between numberless mounds of rubble, entirely 
composed of beautiful glazed tiles of every colour of the rainbow, 
and all in fragments), there are, nevertheless, some isolated buildings 
which happily have quite escaped. Among those are several most 
beautiful seven-storied pagodas. Of .one, which is octagonal, the 
lower story is adorned with finely sculptured Indian gods. Two 
others are entirely faced and roofed with the loveliest porcelain 
tiles—yvellow, gold, bright green, and deep blue. They are exquis- 
itely delicate and are quite intact; even the tremulous bells sus- 
pended from the leaves still tinkling with every breath of air. 

Another building, which is still almost perfect, is a beautiful 
little bronze temple, near to which is a fine triple pai-low, or com- 
memorative arch, and there are others of indescribable form, such 
as a little globe resting on a great one, and the whole surmounted 
by a spire representing fourteen canopies. But nothing save 
coloured sketches (of which I secured a few) could really give any 
idea of this strange place or of these singular buildings. 

On the summit of the hill there still stands a very large two- 
storied brick building, entirely faced with glittering glazed tiles of 

dazzling yellow, emerald green, and blue, with a double roof of 
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yellow porcelain tiles; among its decorations are a multitude of 
images of Buddha in brown china. It is approached by a grand 
triple gateway of white marble and coloured tiles, like one we saw 
at the Confucian temple in the city of Peking. 

There are also a great variety of huge stone pillars and tablets, 
all highly sculptured; the dragon and other mythical animals 
appearing in all directions. There are bronze beasts and marble 
beasts, but only those of such size and weight as to have baulked 
all efforts of thieving visitors, whether native or foreign, whose 
combined efforts have long since removed every portable image 
and ornament. 

To me the most interesting group of ruins is a cluster of very 
ornamental small temple buildings, some with conical, others with 
tent-shaped roofs, but all glazed with the most brilliantly green 
tiles, and all the pillars and other woodwork painted deepred. On 
either side of the principal building are two very ornamented 
pagoda-shaped temples, exactly alike, except that the green roof 
of one is surmounted by a dark-blue china ornament, the other by 
a similar ornament in bright yellow. 

Each is built to contain a large rotatory cylinder on the 
prayer-wheel principle, with niches for a multitude of images. In 
fact they are small editions of two revolving cylinders with five 
hundred disciples of Buddha, which attracted me at the great Lama 
temple as being the first link to Japanese Scripture-wheels or 
Thibetan prayer-wheels which I have seen in China, and the ex- 
istence of which has apparently passed unnoticed. It is needless 
to add that of course every image has been stolen, and only the 
revolving stands now remain in a most rickety condition. . 

When we could no longer endure the blazing heat, we de- 
scended past what appears to have been the principal temple, of 
which absolutely nothing remains standing—only a vast mound of 
brilliant fragments of broken tiles lying on a great platform ; 
steep zigzag stairs brought us to the foot of the hill, where great 
bronze lions still guard the forsaken courts. 

Parched with thirst, we returned to the blessed spring of truly 
living water, and drank and drank again, cup after cup, till the 
very coolies standing by laughed. 

Then once again climbing into the horrible vehicle of torture, 
we retraced our morning route, till we.reached a very nice clean 
restaurant, where we ordered luncheon. We were shown into a 
pretty little airy room upstairs, commanding a very fine view of 
the grounds we had just left. After the preliminary tiny cup of 
pale yellow tea, basins of boiling water were brought in, with a bit 
of flannel floating in each, that we might wash off the dust in 
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orthodox Chinese fashion. The correct thing is to wring out the 
flannel, and therewith rub the face and neck with a view to future 
coolness. 

Luncheon (eaten with chop sticks, which I can now manage 
perfectly) consisted of the usual series of small dishes, little 
bits of cold chicken with sauce, little bits of hot chicken boiled 
to rags, morsels of pork with mushrooms, fragments of cold 
duck with some other sort of fungus, watery soup, scraps of pigs’ 
kidneys with boiled chestnuts, very coarse rice, pickled cucumber, 
garlic and cabbage, patty of preserved shrimps, all in infinitesimal 
portions, so that, but for the plentiful supply of rice, hungry folk 
would find it hard to appease the inner wolf! Tiny cups of rice 
wine followed by more tea completed the repast, for which a sum 
equivalent to sixteen shillings was demanded, and of course refused ; 
nevertheless, necessitating a troublesome argument. 

We hurried away as soon as possible, being anxious to visit a 
very fumous Lama temple, the ‘ Wang-Tzu,’ or Yellow Temple. 
As we drove along I was amazed to notice how singularly numer- 
ous magpies are hereabouts. They go about in companies of six 
or eight, and are so tame and saucy that they scarcely take the 
trouble to hop aside as we pass. 

Though the drive seemed very long still, we never suspected 
anything amiss till suddenly we found ourselves near the gates of 
the city; when we discovered that our worthy carter, assuming 
that he knew the time better than we did, and that we should be 
locked out of the city at sunset, had deliberately taken a wrong 
road, and altogether avoided the Yellow Temple. Reluctantly 


"yielding to British determination, he sorrowfully turned, and we 


had to endure a long extra course of bumping ere we reached the 
temple, which is glazed with yellow tiles (an Imperial privilege 
which is conceded to Lamas). 

This isa very large Lama monastery, full of objects of interest, 
of which the most notable is a very fine white marble monument 
to a grand Lama who died here. It is of a purely Indian design, 
and all round it are sculptured scenes in the life and death of 
Buddha. Of course, having lost so much time, we had very little 
to spare here, so once more betook us to the cart and jolted back 
to Peking. 

As we crossed the dreary. expanse of dusty plain, a sharp wind 
sprang up, and we had a moderate taste of the horrors of a dust- 
storm, and devoutly hope never to be subjected to a real one. 

The dread of being locked out is by no means unfounded. 
Punctually at a quarter to six, one of the soldiers on guard strikes 
an iron gong which hangs at the door, and continues doing so for 
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five minutes with slow, regular strokes. Then a quickened beat 
gives notice that only ten minutes’ grace remains, then more and 
more rapidly fall the strokes, and the accustomed ear distinguishes 
five varieties of beat, by which it is easy to calculate how many 
minutes remain. From the first stroke every one outside the gate 
hurries towards them, and carts, foot passengers, and riders stream 
into the city with much noise and turmoil. At six o’clock pre- 
cisely the guard unite in a prolonged unearthly shout, announcing 
that time is up. Then the ponderous gates are closed, and in 
another moment the rusty lock creaks, and the city is secure for 
the night. 

Then follows the frightful and unfragrant process of street 
watering, of which we had full benefit, as our tired mule slowly 
dragged us back to our haven of rest under the hospitable roof of 
the London Missionary Society. 


Cc. F. 





GORDON CUMMING. 











Dolores, 


Ir was getting dusk, and I couid hear the church clock striking, 
across the water, six o’clock. There were still faint streaks of red 
and bars of light in the western sky, and the new moon hung like 
a sickle overhead. I was country born, young and strong, and I 
knew no fear, though the road was lonely and there had been much 
talk in the village of gipsies and tramps, and the passengers in 
the coach coming from London had been robbed not so many weeks 
ago. I had been a long way across the country, and Tiger and I 
hurried home, now thinking (at least, I thought, and Tiger was 
the most sympathetic of dogs) that before the clock struck the half- 
hour we should be sitting comfortably by the fireside. 

The path ran for some little distance close to the Black Pond ; 
the hills rose steep on either side of it; here and there was a 
cluster of bushes, here and there a tree hung over the deep water. 
In the fast fading twilight I could still see the reflections sharp 
and clear. I was so close to the water that I could watch the little 
ripples on its surface. The path was muddy in places: I picked 
my way cautiously from one dry spot to another. Tiger was a few 
yards in front of me. Suddenly he growled and dashed forward 
with a bound. ‘Tiger, Tiger!’ I called, and even at the same 
moment I felt rather than saw that a dark figure was moving in 
front of me—moving swiftly, noiselessly, away from me under 
the shadow of the bushes. ‘ Who is there ?’ 

No answer, only Tiger turned suddenly and slunk back to my 
side. There were stories enough about the pond and its deep waters, 
Not so many years since, a couple of lovers. had lost their lives 
there; it was said that the body of the girl had never been found. 
Something I had seen, and Tiger had seen it too. Could it be the 
ghost of that luckless maid? A low moaning sound fell on my 
ear, horror-stricken I turned and fled up the hill as fast as my 
feet could carry me. But I did not run far. ‘ What is this?’ 
asked my better self. ‘Phoebe Lyncombe, will you, the daughter 
of a brave soldier who died for his country, the wife of as true a 
sailor as ever sailed in the King’s fleet—will you turn coward and 
fly in a panic ? Return, and see if you can help any fellow-creature 
in misery. Return and face the danger, and God be with you.’ 

Some such thoughts ran through my brain. I was always one 
to act on impulse, and I retraced my steps, walking with a bold 
front and beating heart straight in the direction of theshadow. I 
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could see it now again, a tall figure —a woman’s figure—in a 
long cloak. Once it stopped and hid itself beneath a tree—I must 
have passed by had not Tiger growled and shown his teeth. 

‘Who are you?’ I called in desperation—‘ tell me. Are you 
ill? Can [help you?’ 

Then in the silence of the evening it crept out of the darkness 
and glided quickly towards the edge, the very edge, of the pond. 

‘Take care!’ I shouted, ‘ the water is deep.’ 

For all answer it flung off the cloak, threw up its arms, and 
plunged into the Black Pond with a shriek. One glance I had of 
a white face, the face of a beautiful woman, her black hair stream- 
ing round her ; and then I rushed to the water’s edge, beside myself 
with horror. I was more than amile from the village. Icould get 
no help—it was vain to scream. By good luck the dog was with 
me. ‘Seize her, Tiger! seize her!’ and as I raised my hand he 
sprang after the woman. A tree spread its branches far over the 
pond at this point. I crawled along a bough as far as it would 
bear me, and so hanging over the water managed to gain a firm 
hold of her dress. By Heaven’s mercy the pond was not so very 
deep at this spot ; I do not think that she was ever fairly out of her 
depth, and she had not lost consciousness. How we did it I can- 
not exactly tell you, but between us—Tiger and me—we got her out, 
shivering, but alive, on to the bank—moaning and wringing her 
hands, but alive and, as far as I could see, unhurt. There was no 
time to question her. I must get home—home to the warm fireside, 
and take her with me. ‘Come,’ I said, holding her hand tight in 
mine, ‘come. She lifted her eyes and looked at me—they were 
wild with terror; her lips moved, but she spoke in a strange 
tongue that I could not understand. 

I took up the cloak that lay on the ground and wrapped it 
round her, taking care that her face was turned away from the pond. 
I went my way very slowly, half dragging her, up the hill, and ever 
and anon she stopped to gasp for breath and to sob and moan. 
Half past six struck, and seven struck before we reached the 
garden gate, with Tiger sniffing at our heels. Miriam, the house- 
keeper, was there watching for me. She is a discreet woman; I 
knew I could trust her. ‘There has been an accident ; help me 
take the lady in,’ I said. 

Miriam asked no more; she put her arm round the lady and 
earried her fainting to herown room. We got her wet clothes off ; 
Miriam lighted the fire and made a hot posset (from my grand- 
mother’s recipe), and little by little the stranger came to herself and 
opened her eyes, again with the wild stare that I had seen before. 
How thankful I was to be so far from the terrible pond! 
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‘Sefora,’ she said, trying to sit up, ‘1 will intrude no more; I 
will depart.’ 

I answered her that she was too weak to think of departing, 
that she was a welcome guest; that she must sleep now, and to- 
morrow we would converse further. 

‘ As you will, sefiora,’ she replied; ‘I owe all to you. I kiss 
your hand.’ And so her head fell back on the pillow and she 
could speak no more for very weariness. A few moments later and 
she was fast asleep, with her dark hair spread around her, her dark 
eyelashes resting on her cheek. Her hands were clasped together 
as if she were praying; I noticed that they were white and beauti- 
fully formed, on one of them she wore a broad gold ring. How 
did shecome to be wandering alone by the Black Pond? Who was 
she? Whence did she come? I was thankful—ah! very thank- 
ful—that I had been there to help her at that awful moment. The 
tears sprang to my eyes as I stooped and kissed her. Miriam 
is my own dear nurse who was with my mother as a girl, and lived 
with me during my husband’sabsence. He had sailed many, many 
months ago (I write of the year 182-) for a long cruise. She per- 
suaded me to change my wet pelisse, she combed and brushed my 
hair, and reassured me about the strange lady. Not till then did 
I know how very tired I was. 

My visitor passed a restless night ; for days she lay in a fever, 
shivering and talking fast. Now and then she burst out into 
broken English, asking for a certain Captain Charles Walters 
over and overagain. He had lodgings at Plymouth, it would seem, 
and she could not find the house. Miriam is as clever a nurse as she 
is a good housekeeper, and she nursed the lady with the greatest 
care. By degrees our patient recovered without the help of the 
doctor, who lived a good ten-miles’ ride across country, and of whose 
skill Miriam had no high opinion. But she had many simple 
remedies of her own, and these she used; and she made dainty 
dishes and cooling draughts, and at last there came a day when 
the lady sat by the fireside, with a faint touch of colour on her 
cheek, and then she told us her story. I will make it short, but 
I cannot make it less sad. Her name was Dolores de Riafio; she 
was a Spaniard born (as I had guessed), an orphan, and she had been 

wooed and won by an English officer, whose ship lay at anchor in 
the port of Barcelona, hard by the house where she lived with an 
uncle. (I, too, took an interest in Barcelona, as my husband had 
described the place to me in his letters.) This officer had marriec 
Dolores secretly ; his ship had sailed, and he had left her with her 
wedding ring, which she dared not show, and his address written 
on a slip of paper—‘ Lieutenant Walters, 18 Melrose Terrace, 
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Plymouth.’ And there she was to join him as soon as he should 
send for her. For a whole year she had no tidings from him, then 
she took her passage to Plymouth in a merchant ship. They had 
a miserable passage, being delayed on the voyage by adverse 
winds. She had finally landed at Plymouth with a few golden 
pieces in her purse, friendless and alone. She had asked in vain 
for Melrose Terrace: no one knew of such a street, or indeed of the 
existence of her husband, Lieutenant Charles Walters. After a 
few weeks her purse was nearly empty. She knew not where to turn 
for help; at last she thought to find her husband in London, and as 
she could not pay her coach fare she resolved to walk all those 
many miles. Thenas she passed the Black Pond that evening, faint 
and suffering, she could no longer endure the misery of suspense, 
and she had rushed into the water, filled with a frantic longing to 
be at rest. 

Having told her story with many tears, she called upon the 
holy saints to bless me for my goodness (I repeat what she said), 
But my heart was full of anger towards the man who had so ill- 
treated her—this Charles Walters, as he styled himself—for neither 
Miriam nor I believed that he had given her his right name. I 
did not tell her this, of course; but I could not keep back what I 
felt in talking to Miriam. My face grew hot, and I clenched my 
hand as I cried, ‘ He is a heartless traitor!’ 

‘There may be a misunderstanding, madam; the lady trusts 
him still.’ 

‘I do not believe it, I said; ‘he has deceived her cruelly.’ 
You see I was young, and spoke out what I felt. 

Miriam put her fingers to her lips, but it was too late. 
Dolores, from her couch in the next room, had heard me and 
called me tc her side. 

‘ Nevertheless, sefiora, he is still my love and my husband. 
Think, madam, if your husband should , 

‘My husband!’ I exclaimed. ‘It could not be. But if it 
were possible that he could deceive me, I would never speak to 
him again, or desire to be reconciled.’ 

She sighed, and took my hand in hers, and pressed it. How 
pretty she was in a grey gown of mine, adorned with a bunch of 
rose-coioured ribbons. Day by day she grew more lovely, and day 
by day I discovered fresh virtues in her. 

I had uot any one to consult at home, so I went to our old 
clergyman and asked him to write letters on Dolores’ behalf, 
making inquiries concerning her husband. This he did, and after 
some weeks the answers came, all with the same result. No one 
had heard of Lieutenant Walters, and there was no such name on 
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the list of officers in his Majesty’s navy. By degrees we left off 
expecting to get any good news, only I cherished a secret hope that 
when Ambrose, my husband, came home—in a couple of months— 
he would throw some light on thesubject. Dolores stayed on with 
me, and I learned to love her dearly. The neighbours were all 
pleased with her society, and no one knew besides Miriam that I 
had found her on that autumn evening by the Black Pond. 
After that there came bitter days for me, Phoebe Lyncombe. It 
was Easter, and the good ship ‘Thunderbolt’ was long due at 
Plymouth, and there was no news of her. I had thought to have 
my husband with me before the primroses were out, and now the 
hedges were yellow with blossoms and he never came. My uncle, 
an old admiral who resided at Plymouth, had long promised to 
send me a mounted messenger as soon as he should have tidings 
of the ‘Thunderbolt,’ and day after day I stood by the garden 
gate and looked down the road in vain. In my trouble, Dolores 
seemed to forget her owu; she cheered me, bore with my fits of 
despair, and was in all ways like a loving sister during that dark 
season. One afternoon she had gone to the parsonage with a 
message, and I sat trying to sew by the parlour window. The 
ivy was beginning to put forth its young shoots, a delicious per- 
fume of violets was wafted in from the garden. The room was trim 
and orderly, a bowl of yellow cowslips stood on a table by the side of 
my inlaid work-box—it was one of Ambrose’s many presents. Isaw 
myself reflected in the mirror hanging on the wall opposite, sitting 
on a high-backed chair over my tambour frame, with my hair 
gathered high on my head, a handkerchief pinned across my neck, 
and the puffed sleeve of my white gown ending above my elbow. 
Behind me was the door; even as I looked it opened quickly. 
There was a step I knew, the sound of a voice I loved: ‘ Where 
are you? Phoebe, my wife!’ No more sighing over the frame, no 
more gazing in the mirror, no more watching for the messenger ; 
before I could well jump from my seat he was there, his face was 
close to my lips Well, it is Dolores’ story that I am telling 
you, not mine. 

Safe, safe home at last, and there had been no mishap beyond 
contrary winds; he had outridden the messenger on the road. 
The time passed quickly. As we sat side by side looking out on 
to the landscape, the hills and dales all green with the sweet fresh- 
ness of spring, he took my hand again in his, and then I noticed 
that he wore a ring that I had never seen before. ‘What a 
magnificent ring, Ambrose!’ I said, holding his hand up to the 
light that I might see it better. It was of foreign workmanship, 
curiously chased, and in the centre was a flashing stone set in 
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diamonds. To my surprise, Ambrose did not answer at once, but 
looked troubled; at last he said, ‘I cannot tell you the whole 
story of the ring now, dearest Phoebe, it belongs to my brother 
Charlford, he is ill at Plymouth; to-morrow you shall hear all 
about it.’ 

I knew that Charlford’s mad freaks and misbehaviour had long 
been a cause of anxiety to Ambrose (Charlford was his youngest 
and best-beloved brother), so I forbore to grieve him with another 
word on the subject. 

‘Is that our good Miriam at the door?’ asked Ambrose 
presently. There was certainly a stepin the passage; but when I 
went to seek Miriam I found her in her own room at the farther 
end of the house. Afterwards, I remembered that some one had 
passed along the hedge and gone out at the garden gate, but at 
that time I took no notice of the occurrence. When the supper- 
bell rang I began to wonder where Dolores could be. It was long 
past her usual hour for returning. At last I sent a maid to the 
parsonage bidding her hasten home. Alas! she had left an hour 
ago. We searched all through the house, in the garden and the 
paddock ; it grew dark, and I could no longer conceal my distress. 
Ambrose, too, looked grave. He went with the coachman, and they 
made inquiries in the village; they even walked as far as the 
Black Pond, but they found no trace of Dolores. 

There was nothing more to be done, we could but wait for the 
morning, when my husband said that he would himself ride to 
Plymouth, and send out mounted messengers to scour the country : 
she could not be far off. 

Very early the next day a little piece of paper was brought to 
me. With difficulty I deciphered the words that were written in 
pencil: ‘Dear and honoured Sefiora,—Do not seek to find me. I 
shall never return. I have left with my free will. Ever and ever 
will pray for you your devoted and grateful servant. I kiss your 
hands and your feet. Dolores de Riaiio Walters.’ 

Ambrose was always a man of few words. He made no com- 
ment on the letter. Very shortly he bade me a loving farewell, 
and set forth on his journey. I spent the day alone, hoping for 
the return of Dolores. Surely, I said to myself, Ambrose, or one 
of the men, must find her soon—she could not walk far, and there 
was no coach to be hired in the village even if she had the means 
to engage one; and I knew how slender were the contents of her 
purse. Why had she left me? Was her brain unhinged by 
trouble? Would she again seek to put an end to her life? Late 
in the afternoon I wrapped a mantle round me and went out to 
breathe the air. Perhaps I should meet one of the party and hear 
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the news that I dreaded, and yet longed to hear. The gorse-hedge 
at the end of the garden gleamed golden in the sunlight as I 
passed; the bed by the sundial was red and blue with flowering 
hyacinths; the ferns in every ditch and in every stone wall were 
putting forth their brown and green fronds; the air was full of 
the sounds of spring. Tiger was basking in the sunshine by the 
gate. ‘Tiger!’ I cried, struck with a new idea, ‘find her, good 
dog. Seek Dolores!’ He seemed to understand at once when I 
fetched a scarf of hers and held it up to him. Without more ado 
he set off down the lane, and took a short cut across a field to a 
neighbeuring wood. Every now and then he stopped and licked 
my hand as I followed close behind him. It was warm and shel- 
tered in the pine wood; the ground was slippery with fir-needles. 
The dog went on steadily towards a pile of fagots that were 
stacked against a low stone wall. On the other side ran the high 
road to Plymouth. Here the earth was carpeted with green moss. 
I stepped noiselessly across the open space, thinking to climb the 
wall and make my way home by the road. Tiger had pricked up 
his ears—there was a sound of horses’ hoofs; perhaps it was 
Ambrose. For the moment I forgot that I was seeking Dolores ; 
but as I neared the wood-stack I saw her. Her head was turned 
away from me, and she was leaning over the wall with clasped 
hands, straining her eyes in the direction of the riders. The 
clatter of the hoofs drew nearer. ‘ Dolores!’ I cried, running for- 
ward, ‘why did you leave me? I have been so unhappy about 
you. Come home with me now.’ 

She turned, and I saw that her dark eyes were flashing with a 
strange light ; she grasped my arm and pointed down the road. 
‘So alike,’ she murmured; ‘child, forgive me! So alike, and I 
saw my ring on his finger. Look, look! who is it?’ 

I looked. Ambrose had seen me already, he was waving his 
hand; by his side rode a man whose face I seemed to know—a 
man who looked weary and dusty. Younger, yes, handsomer than 
my husband, but careworn and ill. He wore a slouched hat. I 
could not well distinguish his features, and yet as he sat there in 
the sunlight I knew that they were familiar to me. 

‘Who is it ?’ asked Dolores, more eagerly than before. 

‘My husband.’ 

‘ Which is your husband? For the love of Heaven!’ 

*‘ Ambrose Lyncombe,’ I answered, fairly bewildered, ‘ the man 
whe is waving his hand—the one nearest to the wall.’ 

‘Thank God! thank God!’ 

Her beautiful face was radiant with joy. Then I saw my 
husband speak a few low words to his companion, who drew rein 
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and dismounted from his horse. He was very lame; he could 
hardly walk, but there was no need for him to take many steps. 
Dolores had swung herself over the low wall, and was running to 
meet him with outstretched hands. ‘Carlos, my beloved, wel- 
come!’ she cried, ‘ guerido marido mio!’ 

‘Forgive me, Dolores, forgive me,’ was all he said, and her 
loving arms were round his neck, her head resting on his shoulder. 
Then, as he looked down upon her, his face glowing with emotion 
—then I saw the likeness again, stronger than before, and I knew 
that Charles Walters was the same man as Charlford Lyncombe, 
my husband’s younger brother. 

We feared a return of fever for Dolores, but she recovered 
speedily from her fatigue. Charlford indeed has always been an 
invalid since, partly in consequence of an accident that he met 
with abroad. The illness that followed first led him to remember 
his deserted wife, and make an effort to—however, he is Ambrose’s 
brother, and through all her trouble Dolores still clings to him. 
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XII. 


THERE was no moon that evening, but the sky was clear, and the 
air soft and still. At seven o’clock Ambrose set out for a walk, 
for he found his nerves in some disorder, and wished to quiet them. 
Passing through the rugged and narrow street of the old town, he 
came upon the road which goes westward between the margin of 
the tidal river and the base of the long hill, He walked towards 
the setting sun, with the river on his left. The splendour of the 


_ western sky was repeated and deepened in the still water. The 


solitude was complete; nor was any sound audible, except his own 
foot-tramp. As he walked onwards, the glow faded slowly from 
the heavens, and the farther bank of the broad river became in- 
distinguishable from its own reflection in the stream. In that 
immense calm and silence, his hurrying thoughts and heated 
imagination seemed a foolish impertinence. The stars sparkled 
softly, but more and more distinctly, above. How many passions 
of men—how many races of mankind—had they outlived! Be 
charitable, be kind, be unselfish: for what matters a little gain, a 
little triumph, a little exaltation? He who wins ignobly, loses 
ignobly. These still voices of unending nature fell like cool dew 
into his feverish and confused mind. He came to a little stone 
bridge, beneath which the waters from a lagoon on the other side 
of the road flowed out into the river with a low, liquid gurgle. 
The starlight fell upon the dark eddies. He leant for many 
minutes over the stone parapet, gazing and dreaming. At last he 
turned, and walked slowly back towards the town. 

He climbed the hill, and stood upon the level expanse of the 
terrace. The town beneath him was a mounded mass of darkness, 
twinkling with starry lights, which quivered in tremulous lines 
across the surface of the bay. Yonder the yacht lay at anchor 
defined by a red and a green lantern, at stern and stem. Now 
another lantern was carried along her decks ; it paused amidships ; 
there was a faint plashing sound; a dark object glided shoreward, 
with a steady, rhythmic movement. It reached the wharf, and 
there stopped, and was lost to view in the shadow. Ambrose with- 
drew from the parapet, passed beneath the spreading branches of 
the trees, and some rude steps cut in the face of the rock at the 
back of the terrace. A small cedar grew here, with crooked 
boughs, and fanlike layers of dark foliage. Beneath this tree 
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Ambrose found a seat ; and leaning back, he folded his arms. As 
he did so, the clock in the square tower of the old church, down 
in the village, struck nine. A few moments later, a man’s figure 
entered the gate at the eastern end of the terrace, and walked 
across to the centre, where he halted and glanced about him. He 
rested his shoulders against the trunk of a tree, and remained in 
this position for several minutes. Meanwhile Ambrose kept his 
eyes fixed upon the western gate. Suddenly, at last, she appeared, 
walking with the step he knew so well; and he remembered that 
former night, when he had seen a mysterious apparition flitting 
beneath the shadows of the trees. 

Ambrose now rose, and, passing along the rocky wall at the back 
of the terrace, entered a growth of shrubbery, and so gained the 
road down which Miss Cadogna had just come. He did not wish 
actually to witness this interview—partly on his own account, 
but more on account of the duke. He had seen enough to be 
able to say that he had been present at the meeting, and that 
was sufficient. He felt confident of the lady’s ability to keep 
her lover in order, and he contented himself with taking up a 
position near enough to be summoned in case any emergency 
should arise, but where he could neither see nor be seen. In order 
to beguile the monotony of what might turn out a prolonged vigil, 
he took out a cigar, cautiously struck a light, and smoked. 

It was an odd situation to find himself in; and trying, if not 
tragic, though it was from one point of view, it had its ludicrous 
side, as Ambrose did not fail to perceive. But he also perceived 
that the ludicrousness of it would appeal more strongly to some 
disinterested third party than it did at present to himself. He 
might laugh next year; but he did not feel like laughing now. 
It was not impossible, moreover, that he was making a fool of 
himself, or, worse yet, was being made a fool of. He did not 
know this girl—this sumptuous, smiling, mysterious Beatrice; he 
had not comprehended nor fathomed her: he could not foretell 
what her action would be under given conditions. Why should 
he trust her? If she had been freckled and crooked, like Miss 
O’Mutan, would he have done so? Suppose, then, that she was 
actually in love with this Italian (who might be a duke, or who 
might be anything else), and that she had designed to torture 
Ambrose by inviting him to witness their lovers’ meeting? She 
would know bow to make it a torture to him, in the most poignant 
sense of the word. Doubtless, too, she would communicate the fact 
of his presence to the Italian; together they would concert 
methods of protracting and increasing his torment. True, 
Ambrose had foiled this part of their arrangement by withdrawing 
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himself from sight ; but he unfortunately possessed a vivid imagi- 
nation; and he could see—almost as distinctly as if he really saw 
it—the Italian throw his arms round Beatrice, and press his lips 
passionately to hers ; and she did not recoil—no, she responded to 
the pressure! The artist jumped to his feet, and made a step or 
two in the direction of the terrace. But in a moment he halted 
and turned on his heel. What had he been going to do ? 

It was foolish, it was shameful, to suspect Beatrice of such 
things. But it was a curious fact that he could not apply any 
moderate or ordinary judgments to her. If she were anything 
but good and pure, she might easily be phenomenally wicked. 
Her nature was a singular mingling of the Italian and the Irish. 
What kind of a woman had the first Beatrice been, who had so 
mysteriously disappeared ? If the tradition represented any truth, 
she had, at all events, obeyed the law within herself in preference 
to any higher law. There was no reason to suppose that the in- 
grafting of the Irish element would have rendered her any more 
law-abiding. It might, on the other hand, fortify the Italian 
mercilessness and unscrupulousness with a Milesian gaiety and 
humour. The Irish are the only people who can murder with a 
joke on their lips. 

Ambrose tried to turn the current of his thoughts into some 
other channel. Had it been daylight, he might have found dis- 
traction in outward objects; but, in this dark lane, he could do 
nothing but picture to himself the scene on the terrace. Why 
might not this Italian be some worthless and scoundrelly adven- 
turer? Who could tell with what motives he might be pursuing 
Beatrice? Was not he the only authority for the truth of bis 
story to her? She could not judge of men; she had no experi- 
ence to guide her. She should be protected; and had not 
Ambrose made himself responsible for her safety? But she would 
call him, if she were in danger. Perhaps; but, perhaps, she 
might be prevented. What was to hinder the Italian from bringing 
with him three or four men from the yacht, who would gag her and 
carry her off before she could utter a sound? How would Ambrose 
feel then ?—and what would she think of him, who had looked on 
(as she would suppose) at this outrage, and not lifted a finger to save 
her! There was a revolver in Ambrose’s pocket. He had put it 
there before setting forth on his walk along the river bank. There 
had been represented before his mind a vision of the Italian and 
himself standing face to face, and each raising deliberately the 
weapon in his hand; then an explosion ; and after that, silence and 
darkness to one or the other. But during his walk, he had repu- 
diated this idea, as barbarous and insane. Now, however, he took 
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out the revolver and cocked it. There might be another use for it 
than to fight a duel with. A dozen quick paces brought him to the 
western gate, from which the whole expanse of the terrace was visible. 

There stood Beatrice and her lover, about thirty yards distant 
from him. The Italian was speaking rapidly, in a low tone, and 
gesticulating with arms and hands. Beatrice stood quite still, some 
five feet away from him, with her hands hanging easily before her, 
the fingers interlaced. Presently she seemed to say a few words, 
and then turned away. The Italian followed her, and attempted 
to take her hand; but she withdrew it and shook her head. He 
stamped his foot, stretched out both arms towards her, and then 
struck his hands against his breast. Upon this, she appeared to 
shrug her shoulders, and again turned from him as if to depart, 
but finally faced about once more and held out her hand, which he 
eagerly kissed, dropping on one kneeas he did so. ‘ Basta, basta, 
signor!’ Ambrose heard her say ; ‘ a rivederci !’ The next moment 
she was coming towards the gate, with her leisurely, commanding 
step, and the Italian had sprung over the parapet of the terrace 
and disappeared. 

She walxed with her eyes downward, and Ambrose, who stood 
in shadow, perceived that she was smiling to herself as she ap- 
proached. She did not see him until she was almost within arm’s 
reach. Then she looked up quickly, and gave a little cry of surprise. 

‘Signor Ambrosio, you're the day after the fair! “Tis all over. 
Why didn’t you come as you promised, instead of leaving a poor 
girl defenceless among her—lovers ?’ 

‘Where did you—expect me to be?’ stammered Ambrose, 
endeavouring as best he could to conceal his revolver, which he had 
neglected to uncock. 

‘ Why, waiting for meat the door of the house, to be sure ; and 
didn’t I lose five minutes’ precious time— What’s that, sir?’ she 
broke off, as the click of the pistol lock caught her ear. With 
a swift movement she grasped his wrist, and the weapon was re- 
vealed. 

She looked steadily into his face for a moment or two, and 
then burst into a laugh. ‘ 

. Which of us was it for?’ she demanded. ‘ For him, or for 
me—or tor you? 

‘It—it was an accident,’ muttered Ambrose, feeling terribly 
ashamed. 

‘Faith, I’m glad it was no worse!’ returned she, laughing again. 
After a pause she went on: ‘So you were there after all?’ 

‘I was there, of course,’ said he, ‘but I didn’t look—I saw 
nothing ° 
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They walked along together for some distance in silence. 

‘You're a queer man, Mr. Ambrose,’ she remarked at length. 
Something in the tone in which she spoke thrilled sweetly through 
his nerves. ‘ May I take your arm, if you please?’ she added, in 
a little while. 

He gave her his arm; it was the first time she had rested upon 
it. Her shoulder pressed lightly against his; he felt a rich, 
inspiring influence from her, He could not speak. 

‘I thought you'd forgotten all about me,’ she said in a low tone. 

‘I have no thought but of you!’ was his reply. 

He could not tell whether she had heard him; she seemed deep 
in meditation. He glanced at her pure, smooth cheek, so near 
his own, and her noble, downcast eye, with its long, dark lashes. 
She looked up and met his gaze. Ah! what a face! 

‘But you’ve no curiosity, sir!’ she exclaimed unexpectedly. 
* Sure, you’ve never once asked me whether I agreed to marry poor 
Otto!’ 

By this time they had arrived beneath the mullioned window of 
the tower. She withdrew her arm from his, and instantly she 
seemed removed to a great distance from him. 

‘I can hear nothing about that to-night,’ said he. 

‘ Ah, there’s no telling what I might say, with a pistol at my 
head!’ she returned, with a sigh in the midst of her words. ‘ To- 
morrow, then ; I want to consult you. Good-night !’ 

Their hands met, and he was about to raise it to his lips; but, 
remembering who had last kissed it, he let it go again, and said, 
‘ Good- night !’ 


XIII. 


Next day Miss Cadogna looked as fresh and serene as if she had 
never heard of such a thing as a lover, or suspected that she was 
beautiful. Nor was there any trace of sentiment in her manner. 
She appeared unimpressible and (in a cheerful way) inaccessible. 
Ambrose, therefore, made no reference at first to the transactions 
of the previous night, and the sitting proceeded in the most 
commonplace style. There seemed to be two Miss Cadognas; or, 
perhaps, an indefinite number. ‘You never could tell, from day to 
day, or even from hour to hour, which one would present herself. 

‘I’m not sure that I have any right to make you sit to me,’ 
remarked Ambrose atlength. ‘ You give mea different idea about 
the picture every day; and I alter what I have done, without 
improving it.’ 

‘It wouldn't be “Temptation” if it wasn’t like that,’ she 
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replied. ‘You are nothing to-day for what you’d have given your 
life for yesterday.’ 

‘That may be your experience,’ said the artist. ‘It isn’t 
mine.’ 

‘I care for one thing,’ returned Miss Cadogna, ‘ though I’m not 
decided just what way I’d best like to have it.’ 

‘You may find, when you've got it, that you don’t care for it 
at all.’ 

‘If you could prove that, it would simplify things, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘ You know more about yourself than I do.’ 

‘Indeed, that’s where you make a mistake, Mr. Ambrose. ’Tis 
little enough I’ve understood of myself, since first I put on long 
dresses !’ 

Ambrose was struck by this remark, which he thought might 
havea great deal of truth init. ‘ What does Duke Ardenti think?’ 
he inquired. 

‘He doesn’t think much, I fancy ; he’s too full of wishes,’ she 
answered, lifting her dark eyebrows a little. 

‘You have not decided, then?’ continued the artist, leaning 
back in his chair and contemplating her. 

‘I told him I didn’t want to be bothered with deciding; he 
should be man enough to decide for me. And so he would, poor 
fellow; only, if he was to decide black’s white, for instance, I 
wouldn’t believe him, so what good would it be?’ 

‘If neither you nor he can decide, then time and Uncle Ardenti 
will.’ 

‘That’s just the worst of it !—to be ordered about that way 
by a week or ten days, or an old gentleman who doesn’t know of 
your existence! I’d sooner obey somebody I’m acquainted with, at 
least!” 

‘Then you're just where you were yesterday—aure you not ?’ 

‘ Well, now, listen !—But there! how would I be remembering 
all the man said ?—and as for myself, I said very little. He told 
me he’d the priest ready below at the church, and would I come 
then, we'd be married and off with the midnight tide. But I couldn't 
do that, could I? with the picture not finished yet, and me not 
having said goodbye to you! Those weren’t the reasons I gave him, 
though ; he’d maybe not have understood them; I only told him 
that eloping in the night-time wasn’t according to Irish rules, and 
that I hadn’t brought any wraps with me against the cold weather 

at sea. Then he said his uncle would be coming here day after 
to-morrow, and spoil everything ; but I said he could introduce me 
to him as Miss O’Mutan’s twin sister, and I’d make him take a fancy 
to me, and then, when he found out the deception, he’d not have 
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the heart to deny me. But at that he vowed I’d never be serious 
(the way you do sometimes, Mr. Ambrose), and that I’d stand and 
make jokes when there was life and death on the turn of a word. 
Well, I couldn’t but laugh a little at that; so then he got angry 
and wanted to know if I’d brought him there to make a fool of 
him. I said I’d not brought him there at all in the first place, 
and as to making a fool of him, ’twasn’t me, but his mother, he 
should be blaming for that. Then what did he do but begin 
telling me how he loved me, and would die if I wouldn’t have him, 
and would stay there as he was (that was kneeling down, by-the- 
by) till I promised I’d be his, Faith, I made him stand up pretty 
quick, for I told him he wasn’t over tall anyway, and the shorter he 
made himself the less I liked him. And then I said (just to com- 
fort him a bit) that I’d no doubt in the world about his loving me, 
but only whether he was enough of a duke to make up for any 
deficiency there might be in my love for him; but even that didn’t 
seem to please him, and he wanted to know, was there any one else 
I loved better? Maybe there was, I told him ; but what difference 
did that make to him, since I’d be the chief sufferer, marrying one 
man and loving another! Well, however, there’s no satisfying 
some people, Mr. Ambrose; foolishness is bound up in their heart, 
as Solomon says. At last I said I’d think it over for a day or two, 
and let him hear from me, but I feared to catch cold, being out 
so late; so he kissed my hand—lI was lucky he didn’t eat it—and 
that’s the last I saw of him, poor young man!’ 

The manner in which Miss Cadogna told this story made it 
extremely comical; but its apparent heartlessness gave Ambrose a 
shudder. What if he had been in the duke’s place, and she had 
spoken of him in that way! And yet if any inference were to be 
drawn from what she had said, was it not that the conclusion of 
last night’s colloquy would have been very different, had he, 
instead of the duke, been the suitor? Not that there was any 
certain dependence to be placed upon it, either; he had never 
heard her say anything absolutely unequivocal. But, again, he 
could hardly expect her to tell him plainly that she loved him, 
until he had plainly asked her the question. He was resolved to 
ask that question without further delay. He only regretted that 
he had not done so the night before, when her mood had seemed 
so exceptionally gentle and inviting—-when all the romance and 
tenderness in her nature seemed ready to assert itself. But his 
own emotions had been, at that moment, too confused and 
tumultuous to allow of any clear utterance; he could have clasped 
her to his heart and’ kissed her; but he could not have told her in 
set terms that he loved her, and asked her to be his wife. And 
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now, when his wits and his nerves were under better control, the 
mutual sympathy and fervour were wanting; and he could not 
kindle her first and declare his passion afterwards. Well, he must 
make the best of things as they were. The spiritual essence of 
no occasion can be manufactured beforehand, but, at most, only 
the concrete circumstances. The one thing certain was, that any 
further procrastination must be fatal. 

‘I meant, yesterday,’ said he, ‘to go with you to the terrace, 
and to tell your Italian friend, in your presence, who I was, and 
why I was there. But I decided not to do it. I could not be 
sure, from anything you said to me, whether you really cared for 
him or not. But nowI have a right to believe that you don’t 
care for him. I don’t know whether you care for me. But I care 
for you. I love you—I love you! Will you be my wife?’ 

Various expressions had passed across Miss Cadogna’s face 
while Ambrose was speaking—curiosity, apprehension, doubt; 
but as he concluded, with a passion that lowered and deepened his 
voice, her bosom heaved, the colour rose to her cheeks, and her 
eyes flashed and fell. 

‘You do really love me, then?’ murmured she. ‘Well, I 
thought maybe you did!’ 

Ambrose was silent, watching her intently. For a proud man, 
hitherto his own master, to have thrown himself unconditionally 
into the power of so enigmatical a woman—the situation was too 
anxious to be pleasant. But he would know—she must answer 
him! 

‘I like to have you love me,’ she continued, playing with the 
lock of the old inlaid cabinet, and seeming to address herself to 
that, ‘ but—oh dear me !—you mustn’t make me love you!’ 

‘Ah!’ 

She raised her head, and looked at him. ‘I don’t want to love 
you, because—I don’t want to marry you,’ she said. 

‘I don’t want you to marry me unless you do love me.’ 

‘If you were the duke, ’'d marry you—and love you too!’ 

‘T’m not the duke; and he is not I.’ 

‘ No, there’s the bother of it. If you were each other ’twould 
be very easy.’ : 

‘ Then—is that all?’ 

She had returned to the lock, which now yielded to her soft, 
strong fingers, and the doors of the cabinet swung open, revealing 
an array of small drawers and apertures within. 

‘Would you hate me, if I didn’t marry you?’ she asked at 
length. 

Ambrose shook his head, 
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* I mean,’ she added, ‘if I married the duke ?’ 

‘I don’t believe you can marry him !’ 

‘Well, 'm going to try,’ returned Miss Cadogna, looking up 
again. 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed Ambrose, throwing down his palette and 
brushes, ‘ you don’t know what love is! You're not a woman!’ 

‘Maybe that’s the truth, after all!’ said she thoughtfully. 

‘ Don’t say that!’ cried he, passionately. He came close to her. 
‘I love you! Can’t you feel it? All the world isn’t worth an 
hour of love! Anything but love would degrade you! If you 
can’t love me, love some one; but don’t love to be a duchess! 
The foremost man alive would not be worthy of you, if you loved 
him ; but without love, even that poor little creature that you call 
a duke would be too good for you.’ 

‘No matter for that, if he didn’t know it, replied Miss 
Cadogna. 

‘I am sorry for him!’ said Ambrose. 

‘Faith, he'll be as happy as any of us,’ she answered, with a 
laugh. 

Ambrose turned away, and walked up and down the studio. He 
was at the end of his resources. In any other woman, such 
behaviour as hers would have been simply revolting. But he 
could not feel against her that resentment or disgust that he ought 
to have felt. He fancied there was something behind, which, 
could he reach it, would set all right. He was contending, not 
against her belief or even against her inclination, but against her 
will; and her will was as strong as his. She would yield, and 
with joy, if he could find a way to compel her; but she would do 
nothing of her own accord. Such, at least, was his reading of the 
situation. She had previously summed up her attitude from an 
intellectual point of view, and had come to the conclusion that a 
worldly marriage was what she wanted; and she would not 

abandon that conclusion if she could help it. She longed to do 
so, perhaps; but until she could regard the longing as a law, 
instead of a weakness, she would not succumb to it; and, mean- 
while, she would protect herself by the shallowest and most naked 
cynicism. What was to be done? Ambrose felt as if this were a 
symbolic struggle between good and evil, with Beatrice as the 
prize—and what a prize! It was no use reasoning with her. 

He was staring painfully out of one of the windows, when she 
made an exclamation, and he turned round. She was still busy 
with the cabinet. 

‘See here, the fine discovery I’ve made,’ she said. 

Ambrose recollected his fanciful idea that the cabinet contained 
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the secret or key to his picture. He came slowly, and stood beside 
her. 

The central aperture or pigeon-hole of the interior of the 
cabinet was formed with a Byzantine archway, with a little pillar 
on each side. One of these pillars moved on a hidden pivot; she 
had pushed it aside, and thereby revealed the fact that the whole 
top of the archway was the front of a drawer, on opening which a 
small book was displayed, in a dark fifteenth-century binding, 
with gold clasps, and a jewel set in each corner of the top 
cover. cial 

‘There’s a secret three hundred years old at least,’ remarked 
Miss Cadogna, taking out the volume, and blowing away some fine 
dust that had settled upon it. ‘ Who knows but it’s the story of 
the Beatrice that our old ancestor made away with! There, I'll 
make you a present of it,’ she added, handing it to him witha 
smile; ‘it'll maybe keep you from thinking how stupid this 
Beatrice is, when you’re smoking your cigar this evening.’ 

Ambrose received the book mechanically, turned it about in 
his hands, and slipped it into his pocket. 

‘And now, if you please, Pil wish you good-afternoon,’ con- 
tinued the young lady ; ‘and to-morrow you can tell me whether 
you found the story interesting.’ 

Ambrose was on the point of saying that the morrow she spoke 
of might be a long time in coming; but he reflected that unavoid- 
able circumstances—such as the necessity of packing up and 
removing his artistic belongings, and of bidding adieu to Mrs. 
Cadogna and Aunt Fitz—must inevitably bring them together 
again, were no unforeseen event to happen; so he allowed this 
most barren and unsatisfactory interview to conclude with appar- 
ently commonplace indifference ; and when Miss Cadogna had left 

him, he returned to his inn with a heavy heart. 


XIV. 

‘Witt I fetch you a bit sup of hot water with a taste of 
something good in it, Mr. Ambrose?’ said Molly O’Hea, after 
supper, resting her hands on the edge of the table, and regarding 
the artist with a countenance blooming with compassion. ‘Sure 
it’s the sad looks you have on ye this evening, and there’s naught 
in the world like a drap of the cratur for chasing bad spirits. 
Come now!’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m too far gone even for that, Molly. The fact 
is, ’m going to leave Ireland in a few days, and whisky won't 
make me forget it.’ 
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‘Och, and is it leavin’ old Ireland ye’d be? But happen ye’ll 
be takin’ some one with ye, to keep ye company ?’ 

‘Unless you'll come with me, Molly, I know of no one else.’ 

‘ Well, now, that’s a compliment, more by token there’s others 
not far off which a gentleman of less taste than yourself, Mr. 
Ambrose, might have put before me. And it’s grieved I am, 
faith, that I can’t oblige ye; but I’ve a young man, don’t you see, 
sets that store by becoming the husband of Molly O’Hea, ’twould 
be no better than flat murder to leave him. But that’s the way 
o’ the world, Mr. Ambrose; the best folks don’t find their match.’ 

‘That’s true, Molly ; nor the worst either!’ 

‘Well, now, I'll be after giving ye a bit of advice,’ resumed 
Miss O’Hea, stroking her plump bare arms upward from the wrist 
to the elbow, and then folding them and contemplating him 
benevolently. ‘If ye can’t have just what ye want, take the next 
best to it! Now, there’s two fine weddings will be celebrated 
during the coming month; one’s my own, and the other’s that of 
a young lady whose ancestors were friends of the O’Heas, in the 
days when Erin was Queen of the ocean, as she is the Gem of it 
now, God bless her! Now why wouldn’t you be joinin’ in, Mr. 
Ambrose—the more the merrier—and beshtowin’ yourself on some 
nice comfortable body—namin’ no names, but maybe there’s a 
ghost beyant there on the hill— here Molly paused, and began to 
chuckle silently at her own archness. 

‘Ghostly advice, Molly, may do for good Catholics, but I’m a 
heretic, and past help. But who is the young lady you mentioned, 
whose ancestors ’ 

‘Sure, where have your ears been this week past, not to have 
heard of Miss. O’Mutan, that’s to be married to the duke out of 
Italy ?’ 

‘Oh, that’s settled, is it?’ 

‘Deed it is, then; and won’t the duke be on here to-morrow ? 
and isn’t his boat in the harbour already, to carry the bride and 
bridegroom back to the Muddy Traneum? Faith, ’tis great times 
we'll be havin’, Mr. Ambrose.’ 

‘ Well, Molly, that’s the wedding of all others in the world that 
I'd like to dance at—except, of course, yours,and my own. How- 
ever, there’s no telling!—I believe, upon second thoughts, Ill 
take your advice—as to the spirits, I mean, not the ghost—and 
you shall join me in a toast to the married felicity to the duke 
out of Italy and Miss O’Mutan.’ 

In truth Ambrose felt more cheerful for this conversation, not 
that it told him anything new, but because it made Miss O’Mutan’s 
claim upon the duke seem more real and substantial, and the 
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issue between the latter and Beatrice appear imaginary and im- 
probable in comparison. What could a girl like her do against 
the well-considered arrangements of two great families? She 
was a monomaniac for the time being—that was all; when ac- 
complished events should have shown her her folly in its true 
light, she would thank her stars that they had overruled her 
affairs better than her own perverse humour would have ordered 
them. And then, being returned to her right mind—the true 
man might come to his deserts, 

The decoction of Irish whisky which Molly brought him 
encouraged him still further; and while searching for his cigar- 
case he came upon the antique volume which Miss Cadogna had 
presented to him, and which he had put in his pocket and for- 
gotten. The gift had not seemed of significance at the time ; 
but now Ambrose was disposed to look upon it as a pledge of 
something more than commonplace courtesy. She had suggested 
that it might contain a reference to the story of her mysterious 
prototype, reading which, he should abstain from harsh thoughts 
concerning herself. Surely this indicated a sentiment regarding 
him different from that implied by her ostensible bebaviour. 

The book, moreover, in addition to being an heirloom, was 
evidently of no small intrinsic value. The covers were of ebony, 
inlaid with a filagree of gold, and richly chased in low relief. 
The four jewels in the corners—an amethyst, a topaz, a carbuncle, 
and an emerald—were each fine specimens of their kind; and the 
gold clasps were designed in the shape of little hands, holding the 
covers together. Loosening these, Ambrose found the book to be 
composed of about one hundred leaves of fine vellum, carefully 
smoothed and prepared, and written over in old-fashioned Italian, 
inscribed in a clear, delicate character. The writing was divided 
into chapters, the initial letters of which were drawn in red and 
blue, with long, graceful sprays extending nearly round the broad 
margins of the pages. At the end of the book were the name and 
date :— 

Andrea Cadogna dei BWorosini 
1-4.7-5 


and a seal, bearing a crest of an eagle holding a ship in its talons, 
and the motto, ‘ Per ignobilitatem nobilis,’ 

‘Let me think,’ said Ambrose to himself, exploring his 
memory for such remnants of Italian historical lore as it might 
retain; ‘the Morosini were a Venetian clan, weren’t they? 
And, if I’m not mistaken, one of the twelve originals—* I Dodici 
Apostoli ”—‘ Cadogna dei Morosini,”—-The old merchant, then, 
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it would seem, must have had some relative belonging to the 
nobility,—one of the tip-top swells, too. This book was an in- 
heritance from them. But what about the date? The wars with 
Milan ended in 1450, and it was soon after that time that most 
of the emigration to Ireland took place. In 1475, therefore, 
Signor Cadogna the merchant ought to have been settled here at 
least ten or fifteen years. How, then, could he have received this 
book from his noble relatives at home, who would not be likely to 
know, or to wish to know, anything about him? Well, perhaps 
that is what the book itself explains. I wonder whether I can 
read it!’ He turned over some pages at random, and found that 
the chirography, though peculiar, was even and homogeneous, and 
easily legible to any one familiar with Dante and Petrarch. Some 
passages were written in vermilion, as if to draw special attention 
to them. After some ten or fifteen minutes’ investigation, he had 
gathered enough to conclude that the volume comprised a narra- 
tive, beginning in the early ages of Venetian history, but chiefly 
occupied with a chain of events which, took place about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Indeed, the story hereabouts seemed to 
cluster round the fortunes of a single individual—a man of emin- 
ence in the State, and the subject of divers strange vicissitudes. 
Certain sentences and allusions also caught Ambrose’s eye, and 
aided to confirm his impression that the book would repay perusal. 
No history, indeed, is so replete with good stories as that of Italy, 
and of Venice above all; and there was reason to suppose that the 
substance of these memoirs (for under that designation they 
seemed properly to belong) might contain matter which had 
never yet found its way into the published records of the famous 
State. 

‘The book was written in 1475,’ Ambrose argued, ‘and _ bears 
every evidence of being an autograph of Andrea Cadogna dei 
Morosini himself. The cabinet is not of later date than the book, 
and according to Aunt Fitz it must have stood forgotten in the 
tower chamber for more than two hundred years at least. Further- 
more, the book was in a secret drawer, very ingeniously concealed ; 
und who is more likely to have put it there than its distinguished 
author ?—who intended, no doubt, to bring it forth at the proper 
time, but was prevented by death, or some other accident, from 
doing so. Consequently, I say, it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that I may be the only human being who has looked 
on these pages since their author signed his name and affixed his 
seal on the last of them; and since there is generally some good 
reason for such elaborate hiding as this, who can say that I am 
not on the verge of some momentous revelation? It may be 
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something musty by this time, to be sure; but at all events it is 
connected with the Cadognas, and therefore has an interest for me 
which it can have for no one else.’ 

To insure seclusion, Ambrose left the coffee-room and went to 
his own chamber. He lit his lamp, drew the sofa up to the table, 
placed his cigars within reach, and began the volume of Andrea 
Cadogna’s autobiography. The further he read, the more absorbed 
did he become. Midnight passed by unheeded; the small hours 
were stricken one after another, and still he read on; and the 
morning sun shone through his window, and his last cigar was 
smoked, when, at length, he closed the volume, fastened the golden 
hands, and, after sitting for half an hour in deep meditation, threw 
himself on his bed and fell asleep. 

Omitting all extraneous matter, the leading features of Andrea 
Cadogna’s story are as follows :— 


XV. 

Sprincinc from the great Morosini stem, the family of the 
Cadognas bore a part in most of the principal events of Venetian 
history. They were haughty and aristocratic of temper, as their 
patrician lineage warranted; bold and successful in war, subtle 
and unrelenting in policy, magnificent and luxurious in their 
private life and appointments. Not a few of the women of the 
race became as conspicuous, in their own way, asthe men. One 
of them, who was married to a Doge about the middle of the 
eleventh century, became known all over Italy for the unbridled 
luxury of her habits. She lived in an atmosphere of music and 
perfume, trod on carpets of damask, bathed in distillations of 
precious odours, fed on dainties worth their bulk in gold, and was 
said to be chargeable with other voluptuous indulgences of which 
the very nature is unknown in our day. But Providence, which 
seems to have exercised its functions in a much more dramatic 
and obvious fashion in those splendid periods than it does now, 
smote this superb creature with leprosy; and she died a lingering 
and hideous death, abandoned by every human being of the 
thousands who had waited on her lightest word. 

Nearly a hundred years later, an appalling calamity befell the 
Cadogna family, which at that time comprised upwards of eighty 
male members. In a war against the Hungarians, every one of 
these noble gentlemen took part under the leadership of Fabiero, 
the renowned Crusader and Doge. During the campaign, which 
was severe and prolonged, all the Cadognas without exception fell 
yictims either to disease oy the sword, It appeared that the 
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whole race had thus suddenly become extinct. Upon investigation, 
however, a solitary survivor was discovered. This man had, in his 
youth, loved a lady who had returned his passion ;. but considera- 
tions of domestic policy had prevented their union; she had been 
married to an aged and worn-out debauchee, and the young 
Cadogna, in his despair, had taken monastic vows and vanished 
from the world. But, in the present extreme predicament, a 
special dispensation from Rome was procured, releasing him from 
his vows; he was sought out in his remote convent, and brought 
back from a lonely cell to all the glories and delights of Venice, 
to renew and propagate his name. Now it so happened that the 
lady whom he had loved ten years before had, in the interval of 
his retirement, become a widow, and he found her more lovely 
than ever, and not less loving him. Their wedding was celebrated 
with great splendour, and the remainder of the monk’s existence 
(which was protracted to the utmost extremity of old age) was 
blessed with every prosperity and happiness that Heaven and 
Venice could bestow. Fifteen children, eighty-five grandchildren, 
and thirty great-grandchildren followed their progenitor to the 
grave ; and before the end of another generation the Cadognas were 
again among the most numerous and powerful families of the City 
of the Adriatic. 

No great historic period passed without producing from this 
redoubtable race at least one distinguished champion, either in 
the field, the cabinet, or the hall of State. Once, a Cadogna sat 
in the chair of the Doge; once, at least, a bearer of the name is 
said to have worn the black robes of the mysterious Council of Ten, 
who wielded a power more absolute and terrible than that of the 
Roman Emperors; and once, an admiral of the Cadognas won 
immortal fame by an engagement in which the ten vessels 
under his command captured or sunk a Genoese fleet of thirty 
sail—a timely victory, which saved Venice from imminent disaster. 
In addition to eminent examples such as these, were numberless 
minor instances of heroism and patriotic devotion, which were 
detailed by Signor Andrea, but cannot receive further notice here. 
Altogether the exploits of the great family constituted a claim 
upon the gratitude of the Venetian State, quite as powerful as 
the argument of the annalist demanded. This part of the story 
formed the introduction to his book; the remainder of which set 
forth how and in what manner that gratitude had been made 
manifest. It was a strange tale, and constituted, in fact, the 
substance of Andrea’s career. 

Andrea Cadogna dei Morosini was born in the opening decade 
of the fifteenth century, By the circumstances of his birth, he 
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was the future head of the family. He was educated with especial 
care, and exhibited an unusual talent for learning. At the age 
of fifteen he set out on his travels, and during four years visited 
some of the principal cities of Europe. Though proficient in all 
martial exercises, his genius lay rather in the direction of diplomacy 
than of war, and he was destined for service in the Venetian 
councils. In the course of his travels, he had formed a friendship 
with a certain Marsilio della Scala, who afterwards became the 
ruler of one of the chief towns in North Italy. When Cadogna 
returned to Venice, he married, and for several years fulfilled his 
offices under the State. At length his friend Marsilio came to 
visit him, and was entertained with great hospitality and magnifi- 
cence. But Andrea’s wife was young, beautiful, and impressionable, 
and Marsilio was insinuating and fascinating. The two were left 
a good deal together, owing to Andrea’s necessary absence at his 
public duties, and at length the wife was induced to betray her 
husband’s honour. The intrigue had not proceeded long before 
Andrea came upon evidences of it. With the Venetian instinct 
for dissimulation, he gave no sign of his discovery, but met his 
friend and his wife with the same cheerful cordiality as before, 
and meanwhile deeply meditated and cautiously planned his 
revenge. 

At length he sought a private audience with the Doge, to 
whom he confided his deadly purpose against Marsilio, and the 
plans he had laid to carry it out. This communication was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the plans in question involved 
an apparent treason on Andrea’s part towards Venice. The Venetian 
Government, having considered Andrea’s scheme, gave their agree- 
ment to it, but with the proviso that all evidence of their collusion 
in the matter should be destroyed. To this condition Andrea 
unhesitatingly assented, and immediately set about the execution 
of his design. 

He began by dropping hints and innuendoes to Marsilio, the 
first effect of which was to inoculate the latter with the notion 
that Andrea had been deeply wronged by Venice and cherished a 
grievance against her. This notion was confirmed by Andrea’s 
sudden abandonment of his official functions—which really oc- 
curred in pursuance of his premeditated scheme, but which he 
persuaded Marsilio was the outcome of the injustice of the 
Government. He now freely indulged in treasonable conversations 
with Marsilio, the burden of which was that the latter should, with 
Andrea’s secret assistance, invade that part of the Venetian territory 
that adjoined his own dominions. The ambition of Marsilio was 
inflamed at the project, and, everything having been arranged, he 
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returned to his own place to carry out the enterprise. The 
Venetian forces having been opportunely withdrawn (at Andrea’s 
instance) from the region in question, Marsilio invaded it, and 
possessed himself of it without opposition. 

A casus belli having thus been established, which was all that 
Venice wanted, an army of thirty thousand men was straightway 
equipped, and despatched against Marsilio. Andreahad promised his 
friend that he would obtain the leadership of this army, and would 
so conduct operations as to give Marsilio the victery. Instead{of this, 
however, he suddenly appeared before Marsilio, in the guise of a 
fugitive, declared that his treason had been discovered, and hbe- 
sought his friend’s protection. This Marsilio willingly extended 
to him, the rather since Andrea was accompanied by his wife. 
The town was put in order to resist the expected siege; and so 
great was the strength of its fortifications, and so amply was it 
provisioned, that little apprehension was felt as to the result of the 
contest. Meanwhile, Andrea and his wife were royally entertained 
in Marsilio’s palace. 

The Venetian forces arrived in due course, and the siege began ; 
and it is doubtful what might have been the issue, had things been 
allowed to take their natural course. But it was by no means 
a part of Andrea’s design that anything should be left to chance. 
Watching his opportunity, he opened the gates by night, and in 
an hour Marsilio and all his city were in the hands of the Venetians. 
Andrea assumed the command, and caused Marsilio to be brought 
before him. Still dissembling his real hatred, he received him 
cordially, promised him safety, and invited him to sup with him. 
Andrea’s wife was present at the repast, and Andrea plied them 
with wine and jests, until his prisoner had almost forgotten his 
captivity. At length, under pretence of conducting them to a 
place where they could enjoy themselves with still less restraint, 
he led them to a room where a deep embrasure, hollowed out in 
the solid wall, was concealed by a heavy silken curtain. Laughing 
and talking loudly, he pushed them before him through the curtain ; 
when they were suddenly seized and pinioned by the men who 
were lying in wait for them there. Having thoroughly secured 
them, the curtains were torn down, and a pile of stones and mortar 
was revealed, with which the men immediately proceeded to wall 
up the opening. Stupefied at first, or taking it for a new jest, 
the guilty wretches failed at first to realise their fate. But Andrea 
Cadogna did not allow them to remain long in ignorance. 

‘My dear friend Marsilio,’ said he, ‘and you, my faithful and 
honourable wife, I have for many months observed with sympathy 
and interest your tenderness for each other, For many months I 
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studied in vain to devise a method by which you might be made 
happy, and J, at the same time, could be the witness of your bliss, 
The hour and the means have at last come! Never more shall 
you be parted from each other. Here shall the remainder of your 
lives be passed; and since you are both young and overflowing 
with health and vigour, I rejoice to think what an abundance of 
felicity awaits you! Embrace,my beloved ones! Let me see one 
kiss before this wall shuts me out from you for ever! Ah! you 
are modest and bashful; it becomes you well. Hasten your work, 
fellows: don’t you see that the lady and gentleman are impatient 
to be alone? Farewell, dear friends: and sometimes, in the 
intervals of your joy, think kindly of your loving Andrea!’ 
Having thus effectively vindicated his honour, Andrea Cadogna 
dei Morosini entered upon the administration of the town, of 
which, by the terms of his compact with Venice, he was appointed 
Governor. But ere long there were signs that enemies were 
plotting against him at home. In fact, the family of his wife had 
obtained information as to the hideous manner of her death, and 
were determined to be avenged. A member of that family, 
holding an important post under the Government, discovered the 
secret arrangement that Andrea had made, and contrived to apply 
this knowledge in such a manner as to effect his downfall. Andrea 
received a summons to return to Venice; but the summons was so 
worded as to lead him to suppose that he was merely to be con- 
sulted as to some proposed new measures of administration. The 
deception was devised in order that he might not be tempted to 
seek safety in flight, or escape his fate by suicide. He presented 
himself unsuspiciously before the Senate, and after replying toa 
few questions he was placed under arrest, and imprisoned in the 
* Piombi ’"—the dungeons under the leads of the ducal palace ; and 
he was kept there for six months. At the end of that period he 
was brought out and taken before the Council of Ten. Here he 
was accused of having betrayed, contrary to his promise, the terms 
of his secret agreement with the Government. He indignantly 
denied the charge; but, in such a matter, accusation was equiva- 
lent to condemnation. The proceedings of the Council were 
always strictly secret; the accused were never confronted with 
witnesses, and were sometimes not even allowed to speak in their 
own defence; and the condemnation and punishment were as 
secret as the inquiry. Andrea was taken to another dungeon, this 
time in the basement of the city prison, beneath the waters of the 
canal ; from which, as he well knew, he would only be led forth 
to death. 
Among the public institutions of Venice was a College of 
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Surgeons, in which anatomical researches and experiments were 
carried on, which more than equalled in boldness and profundity 
those of the French and English scientific men of the present day. 
This College was in the habit of availing itself of such ‘ subjects’ 
as were obtainable from the lazar-houses and hospitals ; and also, 
on special occasions, were allowed to experiment with the bodies 
of still living criminals—by which arrangement the latter re- 
ceived their dues, at the same time that science profited by her 
investigations. 

After nearly a year of lingering misery in his dungeon, Andrea 
was one day taken out, and informed that he was destined for 
vivisection in the College of Surgeons. Long confinement had 
aged and enfeebled him, physically, but had not broken his spirit. 
He received the news with equanimity, and asked whether he 
might be permitted an interview with his son and daughter, in 
order to direct them as to the conduct of his estate. The property 
of condemned nobles, it may be observed, reverted, by the law of 
Venice, to their heirs. Andrea’s request for an interview was, in 
consideration of his past services to the State, complied with. 
His children were brought to him, and he counselled them to turn 
all their possessions into money, and to emigrate from a country 
which repaid patriotism with imprisonment, torture, and death. 
‘Go to Ireland,’ he said: ‘ forget that your names are inscribed 
in the Golden Book, and become merchants.’ They promised 
compliance, and he bade them farewell. 

Among the most eminent of the surgeons in the College was a 
man whom Andrea, in years past, had especially befriended. This 
man, Sclavoni by name, recognised his former patron, and imme- 
diately bethought himself whether, by any means, he could rescue 
him from his fate. Such an enterprise was, of course, extremely 
perilous; but Sclavoni was aided by an unforeseen accident. A 
pauper, stricken with a mortal disease, had been brought into the 
College at the same time with Andrea, the intention being to 
dissect him as soon as death should have supervened. Between 
this pauper and Andrea there was a remarkable personal resem- 
blance, enhanced, of course, by the latter’s long confinement and 
consequent feebleness. Sclavoni succeeded in effecting the substi- 
tution of one for the other. He then called the attention of his 
colleagues to the fact that the (supposed) pauper was not in so 
desperate a condition as had been imagined, and contrived to get 
him taken back to the hospital. Meanwhile the real pauper, 
under the name of Andrea, died—as was inferred, from poison 
administered to him by his children. Andrea himself, however, 
was as speedily as possible removed to Sclavoni’s house, whence, 
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in the course of a day or two, having communicated with his son 
and daughter, he effected his escape, and made his way safely to 
Treland. 

His children followed him, and they all met together in the 
appointed place. Andrea gave himself out to be a merchant; he 
built a handsome house, purchased ships, conducted his affairs with 
energy and prudence, and soon entered upon a new career of 
prosperity. His son was sent to London, to attend to a branch of 
the business there. Andrea Cadogna, the wealthy and successful 
merchant, became an eminent figure among his new neighbours ; 
he entertained at his house all the chief men of Ireland, and even 
noble and royal personages from England accepted his princely 
hospitality. Edward IV. once offered him a barony; but Andrea 
declined the honour. He had no ambition, he said, to rise above 
the humble level in which Providence had placed him. He was a 
simple tradesman, and should ever continue so, and he trusted 
that his descendants would be like-minded with himself. In this 
aspiration, however, Andrea was not destined to be entirely gratified. 

His daughter, whose name was Beatrice, had secretly betrothed 
herself, before leaving Venice, to a certain young nobleman there. 
When her father had bidden her farewell, in what they supposed 
to be their final interview, she had not spoken to him of this, but 
had privately intended to marry her lover, instead of following her 
father’s counsel to emigrate. The unlooked-for preservation of his 
life, however, necessarily altered this plan, and she had been 
compelled to part from her lover, though with the purpose of 
returning to him. For a year or two she kept up a correspondence 
with him; and at length he came to London, where she proposed 
to join him, under cover of visiting her brother. The negotia- 
tions were conducted with the assistance of young Lord de Courey, 
an Irish peer, who was a friend of the Italian nobleman, and 
undertook to bring him and Beatrice together. His interviews 
with Beatrice were supposed to be prompted by his own passion 
for her; but he was imprudent enough occasionally to visit her 
secretly ; her father’s suspicions were aroused, and one night he 
came upon them so suddenly that De Courcy had barely time to 
make his escape by the window, while Beatrice was discovered in 
the act of making preparations for her flight. Examination soon 
showed him that instead of De Courcy being the particeps criminis 
as he had supposed, the true source of the evil was still further 
back; and Beatrice, finding further concealment useless, boldly 
avowed the whole truth, and furthermore declared that nothing but 
death should prevent her from cleaving to the man of her choice. 

Andrea attempted to reason with her: he told her what his life 
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had been, and how not only his wishes would be frustrated, but his 
very existence would be endangered, if she returned to Venice. 
Were the Council to learn that he still lived, and was, moreover, 
violating the stringent law forbidding any Venetian nobleman to 
follow commercial pursuits, his personal safety might be in serious 
jeopardy; for their secret emissaries penetrated to every part of 
Europe, and no fugitive was safe from their daggers. But above all, 
he conjured her not to oppose his purpose of for ever abjuring their 
native country and their patrician lineage. The thought that any 
child having his blood in its veins should hereafter live in the city 
which had so treacherously betrayed and outraged him was in- 
tolerable; and, finally, in case she persisted in disobedience to his 
desires, he threatened her with permanent imprisonment in a 
convent. 

‘I am in your power,’ was her reply; ‘ but, though you can 
confine my body, you cannot control my spirit. I loved my 
mother, whom you hated and murdered. You would condemn 
me to what is more cruel than death; but I will not submit to 
such a destiny. I have a key that will open the doors of any 
dungeon ; and since you have no mercy, I will use it now!’ 

With these words she applied to her lips a ring the stone of 
which was fashioned to contain a subtle and potent poison, and, 
with a laugh, fell into her father’s arms, as he started forward to 
prevent her deed. She never spoke, except to utter at intervals 
the names of her mother and her lover; and before an hour had 
passed she was dead. 

Andrea Cadogna passed that night alone with the body; and 
what his meditations may have been can never be known, for he 
has left no record of them. In the morning he gave it out that 
his daughter had fled; and he made elaborate arrangements to 
pursue and discover her; but, living or dead, she was never seen 
again, nor was any trace of her corpse ever found. There were 
many theories about her disappearance, and some of them reflected 
in a sinister manner upon Cadogna himself; but nothing could be 
proved against him. Her lover, after long and vain waiting, at 
length returned to Venice with a shudder in his heart. Andrea 
Cadogna lived on, but ceased to take his former interest in busi- 
ness; and his fortune was somewhat diminished by several rash 
speculations hazarded by his son. The old man no longer enter- 
tained company, but spent most of his time alone in the tower 
chambers, writing and reading. In these latter days his mind 
reverted to the early splendours of his condition, and he imagined 
himself once more the proud and powerful nobleman of Venice. 
The papers and insignia of his nobility had been preserved and 
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brought over to his Irish home; and he now determined to write 
down the whole history of his life and origin. In this work his 
closing years were occupied ; and when the volume was written he 
put it away in the secret drawer of his cabinet. His papers and 
other records he placed in a receptacle behind one of the stones 
in the walls of the upper chamber of the tower, which he desig- 
nated; and possibly he intended to reveal them to his son before 
his death. Be that as it may, the intention was never fulfilled ; 
and he probably expired suddenly, without being able to attend to 
the execution of his last wishes. 


Such are the outlines of the very Italian story which Owen 
Ambrose read in Andrea Cadogna’s little book. It was immediately 
obvious that the perusal had put him in possession of facts which 
were of cardinal importance to Anastasia Cadogna—the Beatrice 
of the nineteenth century. So far from being of plebeian origin, 
she was of as noble blood as any in the world; and the young 
Duke Ardenti might consider himself fortunate, even from a 
merely family point of view, in obtaining an alliance with her. It 
was true, of course, that the title having been held in abeyance 
during three centuries, it might not be easy, or perhaps possible, 
to re-establish it in its full practical operation; but since the 
proof of Andrea’s identity were irrefragable, and the line of his 
descendants was clear and unbroken, this objection was a purely 
technical one, and would have no weight as to the essential point. 
In the face of such claims as these, the pretences of Miss O’Mutan, 
daughter of Lord Cathmogan, became unworthy of notice, even had 
the latter young lady not been endowed with red hair, a freckled 
face, and an unevenness of the shoulders. 

So much was plain enough; but this did not exhaust the 
matter. Ambrose alone was in possession of the secret, and he 
might either disclose it or not, as he saw fit. His first impulse 
was for the former alternative, since he could not but feel that his 
rights of proprietorship were more than questionable ; he was in 
the position of a cabman who has received a sovereign by mistake 
for a shilling. Nevertheless, he was conscious of a responsibility 
which was not to be lightly laid aside. To reveal to Beatrice 
that she was, asa matter of fact, al! and more than she had aspired 
to be, would no doubt gratify her extremely, and lead to the im- 
mediate satisfaction of her ambition. She would lose no time in 
marrying the duke, and entering upon that career of social triumph 
and elevation to which she so longed to devote herself; nor could 
there be a question that she would never forgive him, were she to 
become aware, when too late, of what he had concealed from her. 
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On the other hand, however, might it not be incumbent upon 
Ambrose, as the best friend the girl had, to protect her against 
her chief enemy, which was herself? He could not help perceiving, 
as a man of the world, that the success of her present wishes could 
only lead, in all human probability, to her permanent future un- 
happiness. She did not love the duke—she did not so much as 
pretend to do so; she had gone so far as to make open fun of him 
to his rival. Had she been a shallow and empty-minded flirt, she 
might nevertheless have married him without any great harm, 
for the external amusements and distractions of her life would 
sufficiently occupy her. But, if Ambrose knew anything about 
human nature, and about this specimen of it in particular, he 
knew that Beatrice was as far asunder as the poles from such a 
character as this. Incomprehensible and perverse though her 
behaviour had hitherto been, it was impossible to be in her com- 
pany without being sensible that she was made to understand and 
appreciate all the profoundest joys and privileges that life affords. 
To imagine that such a woman would be content to spend year 
after year in discussing whether or not she would have precedence 
of this or that lady in going down to dinner—who could entertain 
for a moment so gross an absurdity? And when she realised that 
the cup she had so strenuously craved was empty, would she not 
be tempted to resort to perilous expedients to fill it? Surely, it 
was not easy to throw all this danger and misery into the path of 
the woman he loved. 

But, again, that very fact, that he loved her, disqualified him 
from making a fair and dispassionate judgment. He loved her, 
and to give her the book would be to throw away his only chance 
of winning her for himself; and therefore he could not choose but 
give it to her. He had not the strength, the coolness, the un- 
selfishness to enact towards Beatrice the part of an amateur 
Providence ; and consequently he could be safe only in following 
the most obvious and elementary rule of honesty in the premises. 
He could not venture to refine and sophisticate; he must throw 
the burden of the responsibility upon the girl’s Creator, and trust 
that the promptings of her own nature would restrain her from 
folly. Or, if not, then so let it be; one could only hope that the 
lesson she would have to learn would be as salutary as it must be 
bitter. And it was after having arrived at this praiseworthy con- 
clusion that Ambrose, worn out with excitement and emotion, 
threw himself on his bed, in the morning sunlight, and slept. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Old Comedy Theatre. 


Arter Drury Lane there is not a theatre in London so stored with 
memories of famous actors, and famous dramatists, and with curious 
anecdotes, as the little theatre in the Haymarket. In the old days 
of the patent monopoly it was a kind of chapel-of-ease to Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, doing duty for them during the summer 
months, and here candidates for admission to those mighty 
universities of the histrionic art most frequently first sought the 
suffrages of a metropolitan audience. With two exceptions, Drury 
Lane and Her Majesty’s, it is the oldest dramatic house in 
England. In 1720 one John Potter, a carpenter, purchased the 
site of an old inn called ‘The King’s Head’ and erected thereupon 
a small theatre. As the building, decorations, scenery, and dresses 
cost in all only fifteen hundred pounds, it could not have been 
a very splendid affair. Fourteen years previously Sir John Van- 
brugh had erected the great house on the opposite side of the way : 
Colley Cibber complained that it was built in the country, ‘whence 
the actors could draw no sustenance, unless it were that of a milk 
diet,’ and that ‘the city, the Inns of Court, and the middle part of 
the town, which were the most constant support of a theatre, and 
chiefly to be relied on, were now too far out of the reach of an easy 
walk; and coach-hire was often too hard a tax upon the pit 
and gallery ’—a paragraph, by-the-by, which makes very little of 
the pedestrian powers of our ancestors. During those fourteen 
years, however, Hanover and Grosvenor Squares were built, and 
new streets were being laid out on all sides of them; yet still to 
the north and the west green fields, and farmhouses, and milk- 
maids, and hay-ricks were within a few minutes’ walk. Mr. John 
Potter does not appear to have had any design of rivalling Drury 
Lane, or Lincoln’s Inn, or the King’s Theatre; his little house 
was simply a place to be hired occasionally for exhibitions of all 
kinds, dramatic and otherwise, and it was not long before tenants 
presented themselves. On December 15, 1720, a newspaper of 
the day published the following advertisement: ‘At the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket, between Little Suffolk Street and 
James Street, which is now completely finished, will be presented 
a French Comedy, as soon as the rest of the actors arrive from 
Paris, who are duly expected. Boxes and pit five shillings; 
gallery two and sixpence.’ .On the 29th of the same month, the 
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rest of the actors having, we presume, arrived, the house was 
opened under the patronage of a distinguished nobleman, the 
company, according to the fashion of the day, styling themselves 
‘the French Comedians of his Grace the Duke of Montague.’ At 
first performances were given four times a week, then two were 
found to be sufficient, and the prices of admission were lowered, 


ith boxes to four shillings, pit to half a crown, and gallery to eighteen- 
US pence. As the aristocracy alone would support foreign entertain- 
Lys ments, the French plays languished, and on the fourth of the 
ry following May came to an end. 

er Of the history of ‘ the little theatre in the Haymarket ’—so called 
ity to distinguishit fromits big brother opposite—during the early years 
he of its existence, we can obtain only stray glimpses through the 
iry medium of advertisements in old newspapers, for its doings were con- 
in sidered quite beneath the notice of the dramatic historians of the 
he time. Colley Cibber dues not deign to mention it in his ‘Apology.’ 
on It lived only upon sufferance. Occasionally a temporary licence was 
Ses obtained, through the influence of some nobleman, for regular 
en dramatic performances; at others it was opened by amateurs—there 
n- were amateurs even in those days—or by authors who could not 
y: obtain a hearing for their bantlings at Lincoln’s Inn or Drury 
ice Lane. An extraordinary production of this kind was brought out 
ik § here in 1729 by one Johnson, a dancing-master of Chester. It 
of =f was called ‘ Hurlothrumbo, or the Supernatural.’ A contemporary 
od describes the author as playing a part called Lord Flame, and 
Sy : ‘speaking sometimes in one key, sometimes in another; sometimes 
vit dancing, sometimes fiddling, sometimes walking upon stilts.’ 
of ff This curious medley had a run of thirty nights. Fielding’s is 
en the first great name connected with this house. It was here, 
ad P in 1730, that he produced his once-famous burlesque ‘The 
to Tragedy of Tragedies, or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb 
k- the Great. Like the yet more famous ‘ Rehearsal,’ it was a 
nn F satire upon the heavy tragedies of the day, and, though greatly 
ry altered to fall in with the humour of succeeding generations, 
se kept the stage until within living memory. Lord Grizzle 
al] was one of Liston’s favourite parts. Swift is accredited with 
its saying that he never laughed but twice, and one of these times 
of was at ‘Tom Thumb.’ About eight out of the twenty-seven 
2W dramatic pieces which flowed from the facile pen of the author of 
od ‘Tom Jones’ first saw the footlights upon the Haymarket stage. 
ed Most of them are in the burlesque style—indeed Fielding was 
m undoubtedly the father of modern burlesque, and one or iwo of 
83 his efforts in that line, founded upon classical subjects, might with 
he very little alteration have been revived at the old Strand Theatre, 
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It was an Aristophanic comedy, intensely personal. No folly or 
abuse, and no public character, from the Prime Minister to the 
actors at the neighbouring theatre, escaped flagellation by that 
keen wit. 

One of these satires,‘ The Historical Register,’ in which Sir 
Robert Walpole figured as Quidam, is accredited with having 
brought about the Licensing Act, which for more than a hundred 
years gave the monopoly of the legitimate drama to two theatres,! 
and established that censorship of plays which still exists. A 
piece called ‘The Golden Rump, which had been sent by some 
unknown author to the Goodman’s Field Theatre, and was pri- 
vately forwarded by Giffard, the manager, to Walpole, is, however, 
said to have been the more immediate cause. It might have been 
the proverbial last straw, but there is little doubt that Fielding 
was the real culprit. Horace Walpole indeed asserts that he was 
the author of ‘The Golden Rump,’ but we have only his assertion, 
not always to be depended upon, for the fact. Fielding had 
been manager cf the theatre during two years when ‘The 
Historical Register’ was produced, but had evidently opened it 
either upon sufferance or in defiance of the law, as the following 
advertisement will show: ‘March 5, 1735. The Great Mogul’s 
Company of English Comedians, newly imported, at the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket. Seaied tickets for Monday, March 8, 
being the third day of entertainment, may be had at the Two 
Blue Posts, Bow Street, Covent Garden, and at the Bedford Coffee 
House, in the Great Piazza.’ We find but few familiar names 
among the companies who represented these pieces— Macklin’s is 
the only famous one—but it was a period in which histrionic 
talent was at a very low ebb. The great actors of the Restoration 
School, so finely described by Colley Cibber, had passed away, and 
Garrick, the regenerator of the stage, had not yet risen. 

The Licensing Act was extremely unpopular with theatrical 
audiences, who delighted in damning new plays simply because 
they were licensed. A fine opportunity of displaying their 
animus was afforded by the announcement that a French company 
were about to give a series of performances ‘ under distinguished 
patronage,’ at ‘the little theatre.’ As it was publicly declared 
that the performance would be violently interfered with, a detach- 
ment of soldiers was ordered to the theatre, and one of the West- 
minster magistrates, Justice Deveil, tock a seat in the pit as the 
representative of law and order. Nothing so exasperated Johnny 
Bull in those days as to flourish the French rag before his eyes, 

1 This was afterwards extended to three, as we shall presently have occasion to 
show, 
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for he was nothing if not national. As soon as possible after the 
doors were opened the house was crammed from floor to ceiling, 
and the audience sounded the note of preparation by singing in 
chorus ‘ The Roast Beef of Old England.’ When the curtain rose 
the actors were discovered standing between two files of Grenadier 
Guards, the soldiers with fixed bayonets, and resting upon their 
firelocks, A roar of indignation greeted this sight; the whole pit 
rose, and turning to the justice demanded that the military should 
be withdrawn. He dared not resist the appeal, and gave the signal 
for the men to retire. But when the actors opened their mouths 
their words were drowned by howls, hisses, cat-calls, and every 
kind of diabolical noise, while patriotic individuals demanded to 
know why English actors should be prohibited from appearing 
upon that stage and foreigners obtain permission and protection. 
Deveil promised that if the performance were permitted to go on 
he would lay the grievance before the King, but shouts of *‘ No 
treaties!’ was the unanimous answer. As they could not make 
their voices heard, the unfortunate French people ranged them- 
selves for a dance; then from all parts of the house rained a hail- 
storm of peas, covering the stage and rendering dancing impossible. 
The justice called for a candle to read the Riot Act, and threatened 
to call in the military to disperse the audience, but the attitude of 
the rioters was so menacing that it remained a threat and nothing 
more. The French and Spanish ambassadors and their wives, and 
other aristocratic patrons, now hurried from their boxes; while the 
management, finding it useless to oppose the storm, ordered the 
curtain to be dropped. ‘And,’ says a contemporary writer, ‘no 
battle gained by Marlborough ever elicited more frantic enthu- 
siasm than did this victory over foreign actors.’ 

For several years after the passing of the obnoxious Act ‘ the 
little theatre’ led but a vagabond existence; it was occasionally 
opened by some adventurer, who, having nothing to lose, could 
evade or defy the law. Among these was that notorious rascal, 
Theophilus Cibber, Colley’s son. In September 1733 he had led a 
revolt against the Drury Lane patentees, and carried over to the 
Haymarket all the best of their company. The patentees appealed 
to the law, and Harper, one of the actors, was arrested under the 
old Act, which accounted all players wandering from place to place 
or playing in unlicensed buildings as rogues and vagabonds.' It 
was a trial case; but popular feeling was all on the side of the 
actor, besides which Harper was a householder and a man of means ; 


1 This is the true interpretation of a statute which fanatics have always quoted 
to stigmatise the theatrical profession. It never applied to actors connected with 
licensed theatres. 
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so he was acquitted of the charge, and the theatre remained open 
until the following May. In 1744 Theophilus again revolted 
against his manager, and, with some other malcorients, on Sep- 
tember 11 in that year, once more opened ‘the little theatre.’ It 
was an eventful night in theatrical annals, as on that occasion 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ was played for the first time for 
one hundred years. Since the Restoration a garbled version of the 
tragedy by Otway, entitled ‘Caius Marius,’ in which the Veronese 
lovers were converted into ancient Romans, had possessed the 
stage.! The success of the revival was announced the next morn- 
ing in the General Advertiser, wherein it was stated that ‘many 
persons of distinction were last night in the pit and gallery who 
could not find room in the boxes.’ On the 14th it was ‘ bespoke 
by several ladies of quality.’ Theophilus’s daughter, Jane, was 
the Juliet. How he contrived to drive the proverbial coach and 
four through the Act of Parliament is explained by the following 
advertisement which appeared in the daily papers. ‘At Mr. 
Cibber’s academy, in the Haymarket, will be a concert; after 
which will be exhibited gratis a rehearsal in the form of a play, 
called “ Romeo and Juliet.”’ But all this ingenuity failed to evade 
the law, and in the course of a few weeks, on October 22, the 
house was closed by the order of the Lord Chamberlain. 

In the summer of 1744 another rebellious subject of the lords 
of the patent had opened this refuge for destitute and quarrelsome 
players. This was Charles Macklin, who was already one of the fore- 
most actors of the day. Macklin was a teacher of his art, and, 
with a slight sprinkling of regulars, his company was made up of 
amateurs and pupils. Among the latter was a young fellow about 
town, well known at the Bedford Coffee House for his wit, named 
Samuel Foote, who here made his first appearance upon any stage 
as Othello to his tutor’s Iago. The future famous comedian was 
short and stout, with a round, full, flat face, and his appearance in 
tragedy must have been as funny as a modern matinée début. 
Nevertheless he obtained an engagement at Drury Lane for 
comedy parts. Here he made such a success as a mimic in the 
character of Bayes in ‘The Rehearsal,’ that, finding himself over- 
shadowed by the genius of Garrick, he determined to turn 
manager on his own account. Failing to procure a licence, he took 
a leaf out of Mr. Cibber’s book, and on April 22, 1747, announced 
that a concert of music would on that day be performed at the 

1 In Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb’ Huncamunca exclaims: ‘Oh Tom Thumb, Tom 
Thumb, wherefore art thou Tom Thumb?’ In the notes to the play the author 
quotes the line, not from Shakespeare, but from Otway, where it stands: ‘ Oh Marius, 


Marius, wherefore art thou Marius?’—a proof of how little Shakespeare was known 
at the time. 
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theatre in the Haymarket, after which would be given gratis a 
new entertainment called ‘ The Diversions of the Morning,’ and a 
farce taken from ‘ The Old Bachelor,’ called the ‘ Credulous Hus- 
band,’—F ondlewife, Mr. Foote,—and an epilogue by the B—d—d 
(Bedford) Coffee House. The diversion and the epilogue consisted 
in mimicry of the best-known men of the day—actors, doctors, 
lawyers, statesmen. Had he contented himself with this he 
might not have been interfered with; but the managers of the 
patent houses could not tolerate such an infringement of their 
rights as a performance of one of the most popular comedies of 
the time. They appealed to the Westminster magistrates, and on 
the second night the constables entered the theatre and dispersed 
the audience. But Foote was not so easily to be put down. The 
very next morning he published the following announcement in 
the General Advertiser: ‘On Saturday afternoon, exactly at 
twelve o’clock, at the new theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. Foote 
begs the favour of his friends to come and drink a dish of chocolate 
with him, and ’tis hoped there will be a great deal of company and 
some joyous spirits. He will endeavour to make the morning as 
diverting as possible. Tickets to be had for this entertainment at 
George’s Coffee House, Temple Bar, without which no one will 
be admitted. N.B.—Sir Dilbury Diddle will be there, and Lady 
Betty Frisk has absolutely promised.’ No one knew what this adver- 
tisement meant, and a crowded house was the inevitable conse- 
quence. When the curtain rose, Foote came forward and informed 
the audience that ‘as he was training some young performers for the 
stage, he would, with their permission, whilst chocolate was getting 
ready, proceed with his instructions before them.’ Then some 
young people, engaged for the purpose, were brought upon the 
stage, and under the pretence of instructing them in the art of 
acting he introduced his imitations. 

The authorities did not again interfere with him, so he altered 
the time of his entertainment from morning to evening and the 
title to‘ Tea’; and to drink a dish of tea with Mr. Foote, as going 
to his theatre came to be styled, was the rage of the season. Next 
year he called his performance ‘ An Auction of Pictures.’ Here is one 
of his advertisements: ‘ At the forty-ninth day’s sale at his auction- 
room in the Haymarket, Mr. Foote will exhibit a choice collection 
of pictures—some entirely new lots, consisting of a poet, a beau, a 
Frenchman, a miser, a Taylor, a sot, two young gentlemen, and a 
ghost ; two of which are originals, the rest copies from the best 
masters.’ In this he mimicked the peculiarities of Justice De- 
veil, Cock, the auctioneer and orator Henley. To the attractions of 
his ‘ Auction’ he presently added a ‘ Cat Concert,’ in ridicule of 
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the Italian Opera, and engaged a man so celebrated for his imita- 


tions of those tuneful animals as to win the sobriquets of Cat 
Harris ; and Fashion, as usual, flocked to hear and see its tastes 
turned into ridicule. 

In 174% the little theatre nearly came to an untimely end, 
through a hoax perpetrated by some frisky lord. It was an- 
nounced that a man would appear on the stage, on a certain 
night, and put himself into a quart bottle. There was, and is, no 
limit to British gullibility, and the house was crammed. After a 
time a person came forward and informed the audience that the 
bottle conjuror was unabled to appear that evening, but if they 
would come again the next he would undertake to squeeze himself 
into a pint bottle instead of a quart. The spectators, being 
deficient in a sense of humour, resented the joke: the Duke of 
Cumberland, who was among the gulls, drew his sword, and, 
leaping upon the stage, called upon everybody to follow him. 
The people, ripe for mischief, were too loyal to decline a prince’s 
invitation : the seats were smashed, the scenery torn down, and the 
wreckage carried into the street, where a bonfire was made of it; 
and but for the timely appearance of the authorities the building 
itself would have been added to the fuel. 

During the winter months Foote was engaged at one or other 
of the patent theatres, where many of his best pieces were 
produced, to be transferred in the summer months to the Hay- 
market. His satire was not keener or more impartial than 
Fielding’s, but the great novelist’s characters were performed by 
only ordinary actors, while Foote, who was one of the most 
extraordinary mimics that ever lived, embodied his own caricatures, 
and therefore increased their poignancy tenfold. The audacity of 
his personalities was astounding. In the ‘Orators’ (1762), he 
had personated, under the name of Peter Paragraph, a noted 
printer, publisher, and alderman of Dublin, known as ‘ one-legged 
George Faulkener.’ The Irishman brought an action of libel against 
him: a trial ensued. Next season, at the Haymarket, the incor- 
rigible wit introduced a new scene into the piece, representing the 
trial, in which he caricatured judge, counsel, and jury. In ‘ The 
Mayor of Garrat,’ one of his wittiest pieces, under the rame of 
Matthew Mug, he held up to public derision the silly old Duke of 
Newcastle, of whom he used to say that he always appeared as 
if he had lost an hour in the morning and was looking for it all 
day. One of his most famous caricatures was Mr. Cadwallader in 
‘The Author.” The original of this character was an intimate 
friend of his,a Welsh gentleman named Ap-Rice, an enormously 
corpulent person, with a broad staring face, an incoherent way of 
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speaking, a loud voice, an awkward gait, a trick of rolling his 
head about from side to side, and of sucking his wrists. Here 
was a splendid subject for our mimic, and he produced him to the 
life, to the huge delight of the audience, among which was more 
than once to be found Ap-Rice himself, who, in happy ignorance 
that he was gazing upon his own reflection, laughed as loudly and 
applauded as vigorously as anybody. But it was impossible that 
he could long remain in this blissful ignorance, for so unmistak- 
able was the imitation to everybody Lut the victim that he could 
not enter a coffee-room or be seen in any public place without 
people whispering ‘ There’s Cadwallader!’ or some one calling after 
him, ‘This is my Becky, my dear Becky !’—one of the phrases 
in the play. When the Welshman at length realised the fact, he 
was furious, and obtained an injunction from the Lord Chamber- 
lain to restrain the performance. Foote was no respecter of 
persons, and his wit was as insolent to a prince as it was to a 
tradesman. When the Duke of Cumberland told him, one night, 
that he had come ready as usual to swallow all his good things, 
his retort was: ‘Your Royal Highness must have a very good 
digestion then, for you never bring any up again.’ Dining with 
Lord Townshend after the latter had fought a duel, he suggested 
that his lordship might have got rid of his adversary in a much 
more deadly way—by inviting him to a dinner like that and 
poisoning him. When the Duke of Norfolk consulted him upon 
what new character he should assume for a masquerade, Foote re- 
plied, ‘Go sober.’ But years of immunity were at last purchased at a 
terrible cost. In‘ A Trip to Calais,’ under the name of Lady Kitty 
Crocodile, he threatened to hold up to public censure the notorious 
Duchess of Kingston. The piece was never played; but in another 
version, called ‘ The Capuchin,’ he gibbeted a notorious scoundrel, 
Jackson, a hedge parson, one of the duchess’s creatures. In revenge 
this fellow bribed a discharged coachman of Foote’s to bring a 
hideous accusation against his master. The charges broke down, 
but they broke Foote’s heart: he was never the same man again. 
Ten years before this, in 1766, he had obtained a patent for 
his theatre at the cost of a limb. While on a visit at Lord Mex- 
borough’s during the hunting season, the Duke of York, for a frolic, 
mounted him upon a blood horse. The animal threw him; his leg 
was fractured in two places, compelling amputation. Considering 
that he ought to make the victim of his ill-timed jest some amends, 
the Duke interceded with the King and obtained a patent, by 
which Foote was legally permitted to keep open the Haymarket 
between May 14 and September 14. And thus, after a vagabond 
€xistence of forty-six years, ‘the little theatre’ was at last raised 
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to the dignity of a lawful dramatic temple. Thereupon the manager 
made some extensive alterations and improvements in the house, 
which had hitherto been little better than a barn. Immediately 
after the trial to which we have just referred, he sold his interest to 
George Colman, recently one of the patentees of Covent Garden, 
for an annuity of 1,600/. per annum. He lived only a few months 
afterwards. Before commencing his second season Colman new- 
roofed the house, furbished up the decorations, converted the 
side-slips of the gallery into a third tier of boxes, and an 
approach of a few feet wide, dignified by the name of a lobby, 
was added to the accommodation. ‘In Foote’s time,’ says 
Colman the younger, ‘there was scarcely any space between the 
boxes and the pit; so that the attention of the audience in this part 
of the theatre was frequently disturbed by post-horns and the out- 
of-door cries of “ extraordinary news from France.” But, after all, 
the avenues to the side-boxes were so narrow that two stout gentle- 
men could scarcely pass one another, and I often thought it would 
be better to furnish my side-box customers with a bell to tie 
round their necks at the pay-door to give warning of their approach 
and prevent jostling.’ Scenery and decorations were of the barest 
description, while the costumes, being always of the fashion of the 
day, were regulated by the means of the performers. Although 
Harry Woodward, Baddeley, the elder Bannister, and other actors 
of note occasionally appeared upon the Haymarket stage, the 
members of Foote’s regular company, whatever might have been 
their merits, can scarcely be counted among the famous actors of 
the eighteenth century. Exceptions, however, must be made 
in favour of three great comedians—first Ned Shuter, whom 
Garrick pronounced to be the greatest comic genius he had ever 
known. Shuter was the original old Hardcastle and Sir Anthony 
Absolute. Strange to say, he was a follower of that most bitter 
enemy of the players, George Whitefield; he would sometimes 
attend five different meeting-houses on Sundays, and when very 
drunk could scarcely be restrained from preaching in the streets. 
This maudlin religion and his liberal donations so impressed the 
famous preacher that on the occasion of one of Shuter’s benefits he 
actually recommended the congregation to attend—just that once. 
The second, Weston, Foote took out of a booth at Bartholomew 
Fair. It was for him he wrote the part of Jerry Sneak, in ‘The 
Mayor of Garrat.’ To judge by contemporary criticism, Weston 
must have been a wonderful actor in such parts as Scrub in ‘ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,’ and Abel Drugger, in which he was thought to 
excel Garrick. But a long probation of miserable strolling had 
utterly demoralised him, and in 1776 he died the victim of 
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habitual intemperance. Quick, George the Third’s favourite actor, 
made his first appearance here as one of the pupils in Foote’s 
‘Orators,’ in 1767. His impersonations of Dogberry and Tony 
Lumpkin were among the finest the stage has seen. Of dramatic 
literature the Haymarket, up to this period, had brought forth little 
or nothing deserving of notice, except the productions of Fielding 
and Foote. It was rather singular that this theatre should have 
had in succession four famous dramatic authors for managers, the 
two just mentioned, to be followed by the Colmans, father and son. 
Foote’s patent died with him, and it was under an annual licence, 
which in 1811 was extended from four to five months, that his 
successors opened the house. With the accession of the elder 
Colman to the managerial throne of the Haymarket began the 
golden era of ‘the Jittle thedtre,” which for the next forty years 
and more continued in full meridian splendour ; and during that 
period no other, with the exception perhaps of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, has ever, before or since, presented such a galaxy of comic 
genius. Three notable first appearances inaugurated Colman’s 
first season : that of the charming Miss Farren, afterwards Countess 
of Derby; Edwin, Weston’s successor, and his equal in humour 
though not in art, for he was terribly addicted to ‘gagging.’ 
Like Weston, his sottishness was a disease. A contemporary says: 
‘I have seen him brought to the stage-door in the bottom of a 
chaise, senseless and motionless; if the clothes could be put upon 
him and he was pushed on to the lamps, he rubbed his stupid eyes 
for a minute; consciousness and brilliant humour awakened to- 
gether ; and his acting seemed only the richer for the bestial in- 
dulgence that had overwhelmed him.’ Henderson, who was sup- 
posed to be Garrick’s successor, was the third and most important 
of the three. His Shylock, Hamlet, and Falstaff, in which he was 
pronounced to be superior to Quin, drew between four and five 
thousand pounds within a month. It now became the routine for 
the best performers of the two great winter theatres to appear at 
the Haymarket during the summer months, and actors and actresses 
who had successfully passed through a provincial probation here 
made their first trial for the highest honours of their profession. 
In 1789 failing health of body and mind obliged the elder 
Colman to relinquish the management to his sou. Ail his best 
work had been done for the great houses, and his pen added 
nothing of permanent value to the repertory of ‘ the little theatre.’ 
He died in 1794. The reign of George the younger commenced 
with a terrible calamity. On February 3,' their Majesties com- 


! During the rebuilding of Drury Lane, which took place this year, the patentees 
allowed the theatre to be opened under their authority for the winter months. 
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manded a play at the Haymarket. An enormous crowd awaited 
the opening of the doors, and the rush was so terrible that fifteen 
persons were trampled to death and many others greatly injured. 
The house was closed in consequence; but people soon forget these 
things, and by the summer all went on smoothly as ever. George 
the younger almost monopolised the Haymarket stage, as far as 
new plays went, with his own productions. Here were brought out 
‘The Mountaineer’ in 1793, with John Kemble as the hero; 
the ‘ Heir at Law,’ 1797; and other pieces now sunk into oblivion. 
And these, as we have before intimated, were represented by the 
finest comedians in the world. In the year 1800 the Haymarket 
company included Emery, Charles Kemble, Fawcett, Tom Palmer, 
Rannister, Suett—Dickey Suett immortalised by Charles Lamb— 
Farley, Barrymore, Irish Johnston, Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. Daven- 
port, Mrs. Gibbs, &e. Elliston, one of the finest representatives 
of high comedy this country has produced, made his début here 
in 1796; and Charles Mathews the elder, in 1802.  Liston’s 
first appearance was in 1805. Mathews, who had been in the 
same company with him at York, thought so little of his abilities 
that he could not conscientiously recommend him to Colman; yet 
on the first night when he played Sheepface in ‘The Village 
Lawyer, to Mathew’s Scout, the latter was so convulsed with 
laughter while on the stage with him that he could scarcely utter 
a word of his own character intelligibly. In 1805 Dowton, Liston, 
Mathews, and Elliston were playing together in the same pieces. 
In that year there occurred at this house one of the most 
curious riots in theatrical annals. In 1767 Foote had produced a 
burlesque, the author of which has never been discovered, entitled 
‘ The Tailors: a Tragedy for Warm Weather.’ Dowton announced 
the revival of this piece for his benefit. As the title implies, it 
was a satire upon the sartorial craft, and upon the bills being 
issued an indignation meeting was convened among the knights of 
the needle, who vowed to oppose the performance by might and 
main. Menacing letters were sent to Dowton telling him that 
seventeen thousand tailors would attend to hiss the piece, and one 
who signed himself pEAtH added that ten thousand more could be 
found if necessary. These threats were laughed at by the actors; 
but when night came it was discovered that the craft were in 
earnest, and that, with few exceptions, they had contrived to 
secure every seat in the house, while a mob without still squeezed 
for admission. The moment Dowton appeared upon the stage 
there rose a hideous uproar, and some one threw a pair of shears at 
him. Nota word would the rioters listen to, nor would they accept 
any compromise in the way of changing the piece. Within howled 
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and hissed without intermission hundreds of exasperated tailors ; 
outside howled and bellowed thousands of raging tailors, who at- 
tempted to storm the house. So formidable did the riot wax that 
a magistrate had to be sent for and special constables called out ; 
but these were helpless against overwhelming odds, so a troop of 
Life Guards was ultimately summoned, who after making sixteen 
prisoners put the rest to flight. A curious exhibition was pre- 
sented here in 1810, when a middle-aged West Indian named 
Robert Coates, who had already made himself the sensation of the 
town by his extraordinary costume and equipages, appeared as 
Romeo, dressed in a sky-blue spangled cloak, red pantaldons, 
muslin vest, a full-bottomed wig, and an opera hat. His acting was 
on a par with his make-up, and convulsed the house with laughter, 
while as a climax his small clothes, being over tight, gave way 
in the seams. From that day forth he was known as Romeo 
Coates. 

Prosperous as were the affairs of the theatre, Colman was 
always in debt and difficulties. In an evil moment, in 1805, he 
took his brother-in-law, Morris, into partnership, and made over 
to him and another man, named Winston, one half of the property ; 
an attorney, one Tabourdin, purchased another eighth, which, con- 
trary to the conditions of sale, he secretly made over to Morris, 
whose design was to get everything into his own hands. This led to 
endless disputes and litigation, which, in 1813, landed Colman in 
the King’s Bench, and closed the theatre fora whole season. Finally 
he was obliged to resign all share in the management. In 1820 
Morris, having become lessee, demolished the old building and 
erected at a cost of 20,000/., on a site a little to the north of it, 
the theatre with which we are all familiar. It opened on July 4, 
1821, with ‘ The Rivals;’ Terry, Oxberry, Jones, and Miss de Camp 
in the principal parts. In 1822 the company included Vining, 
Charles Kemble, Jones, Elliston, Oxberry, Mrs. West, Mrs. Glover, 
Miss Kelly, and Madame Vestris. In 1824 it was joined by William 
Farren. 1825 was the ‘Paul Pry’ year; this comedy ran 114 
nights to overflowing houses. But what a cast it was! Liston, 
Farren, Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. Glover, and Madame Vestris! 

Benjamin Webster, who had been a member of the company 
since 1829, became lessee of the Haymarket in 1837, and under 
his direction the house more than sustained its ancient prestige, 
both from a dramatic and histrionic point of view. Phelps made his 
first appearance here during the first season. Macready, Helen 
Faucit, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean played long and frequent 
engagements during the next few years, while comedy was 
represented by Farren, Charles Mathews, Strickland, Buckstone, 
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Tyrone Power, Mrs. Glover, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. 
Stirling, and others of almost equal talent if less fame. 

Among the dramatic productions of this period were Lord 
Lytton’s * Money,’ Douglas Jerrold’s charming comedy ‘ Time 
Works Wonders, several of Westland Marston’s finest plays, 
and Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Love Chase.’ Yet notwithstanding the 
array of literary talent he had at his command, Webster, in 1844, 
tried one of those experiments for the discovery of unlnown genius, 
which has always resulted in failure, by offering a competition prize 
of 5001. for the best comedy. The best, or what the judges con- 
sidefed to be the best, was Mrs. Gore’s (the novelist) § Quid pro 
Quo ;’ but it never justified its title, at least to the treasury of the 
theatre, as it proved a complete fiasco. ‘Used Up, a French 
adaptation by Charles Mathews, with that inimitable comedian as 
Sir Charles Coldstream, quickly made up the losses which the 
search for British dramatic genius had entailed. During the 
following season (1845) another marked success was achieved here 
by Charlotte Cushman in the character of Romeo, and those who 
are fortunate enough to remember that lady’s magnificent re- 
presentation must be ready to admit that such fervour, passion, 
abandon--in fine, so truly Shakespearean a Romeo has not been 
seen since. To find a satisfactory exponent of that most difficult 
of all Shakespeare’s characters—to an English actor—is, in the 
present day, almost an impossibility: so ideal and impassioned a cre- 
ation is so utterly at variance with an age that translates love into 
‘spoons,’ that, knowing his audience, an actor’s self-consciousness 
is a wet blanket upon his ardour, and the whole thing becomes 
‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ A woman, if one could be found 
possessing the genius, is the only possible Romeo for the modern 
stage: old and young cynics would tolerate in her what they would 
ridicule in a man. Here, in 1851, Macready took his farewell 
of the footlights. Webster made many improvements in the house ; 
he widened the proscenium eleven feet, and first introduced gas, 
the Haymarket being the last theatre in London to renounce the 
ancient candle. 

It was in 1853 that the Haymarket passed into Buckstone’s 
hands. Covent Garden having by this time been converted into 
an Opera House, and Drury Lane having become little better 
than a gigantic booth, the new manager was able to gather about 
him all the available comedy talent of the day; and although 
it was in no way equal to that at the command of his prede- 
cessors, we can look back upon performances of old comedies 
under his management the like of which we shall never see 
again. The Shakespearean clown has, for the stage, died with 
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Compton, who joined the new lessee in his first season, and 
for eighteen years remained true to his chief. He founded his 
style upon that of Harley, who had received the traditions of 
King and Woodward. Such a Touchstone, such a Clown in 
the ‘ Twelfth Night,’ it is hopeless to look for. They had the true 
Shakespearean flavour—dry, quaint, antique. And his creations in 
modern comedy and farce were equally admirable. Quite as excel- 
lent in his way was Buckstone: his Tony Lumpkin, his Bob Acres, 
his Backbite, his Sir Andrew Aguecheek, still remain unrivalled. 
Clever actors have played them since, and have made us laugh 
heartily, but their humour was either quite a different thing 
to the author’s humour, or it was the humour of the nine- 
teenth century masquerading in the costume of the eighteenth. 
The most notable event of Buckstone’s management was the 
appearance of Sothern as Lord Dundreary, a success which sur- 
passed everything that had gone before in theatrical annals. Yet 
from first to last, to use a sporting expression, it was a mere fluke. 
As the piece was originally written Asa Trenchard, created by 
Jefferson, was the principal character ; aud Sothern, at that time 
the light comedian at Laura Keene’s theatre, was so disgusted 
with the part of the silly lord, that only the threat of dismissal 
induced him to play it. Thus coerced, he resolved in revenge to 
turn it into ridicule, and make it perfectly unendurable to the 
audience. He gagged, he hopped, he lisped, fully expecting to 
evoke a storm of disapprobation. To his astonishment, the audience 
laughed and applauded, and professional instinct told him he had 
made a hit instead of a fiasco. Night after night he added some 
new gag, some new absurdity, until the once despised part over- 
shadowed every other and was the thing of the comedy. So far 
from Lord Dundreary being a great success upon his first appear- 
ance in London, it was very nearly a failure, and Buckstone was 
just upon the point of changing the programme when the tide 
turned and, after a while, a perfect furore set in. ‘ David Garrick,’ 
Tom Robertson’s fresh success, for which he received only 40/.—at 
least such was the stipulated sum—followed. For years Sothern 
was the principal support of the theatre; indeed, from the time 
his connection with it ceased, although many excellent plays, such 
as Mr. Gilbert’s fairy comedies, were produced, its financial affairs 
went from bad to worse, until the unfortunate lessee, overwhelmed 
by difficulties, had to resign his burden into other hands. 

With Buckstone’s management ends the history of the ‘Old 
Comedy Theatre.’ Under the Bancrofts it has entered upon a new 
régime, of which it is too soon to write the story. 

H. BARTON BAKER, 







































































































wild Aifing. 
A SKETCH FROM THE RUSSIAN BALTIC. 


SPRING reigns supreme in the land! She has stolen upon us un- 
awares, disguised under her misty cowl, and we knew her not until, 
lo! she has flung aside her mummeries, and, dashing aside the 
hypocritical tears, she turns on us her bright and laughing face. 
And away she dances with floating tresses over fallow field and 
forest. At the touch of her glowing feet there is a mighty stir; 
a thousand tiny arms stretch up towards her. The wood hepatica 
rubs the sleep out of her blue eye, and peeps and pushes her way 
through last year’s decay, whilst: her fragile friend the pale anemone 
follows trembling in her wake. The golden saxifrage has already 
got tidings of her coming, and starts up full dressed in her green 
mantle to stare barefaced into the world. Up rises the enraptured 
lark, and shivers, heart-full of her beauty, his love-song into the 
balmy air. At her beck comes the stork from over the sea, to 
fan her burning cheek with his snowy wings. And a wondrous 
song of love and hope and joy is raised, to which the rushing 
brook sings tenor, and the larch keeps time with her rosy fingers. 
But at the door of the peasants’ quarters sits Wild Siifing, her 
restless blue eyes seeking ever for that something which cannot 
be found. The breeze lifts her white hair and playfully touches 
her withered cheek, but she heeds it not. On the barn roof the 
stork repairs her last year’s nest, and calls to her mate in the 
adjacent field. Siifing starts and listens. 

‘The stork, the stork, she mutters. ‘It is spring then; he 
will surely return in spring.’ 

She rises and totters across the court and down the poplar 
drive, whence she can look along the high-road, where she stands 
awhile straining her dim sight. A vehicle grows out of the dis- 
tance, and the anxious look deepens in the wrinkled face. It is a 
Jew pedlar with his wares: he sits dozing on the seat in front. 
Before he is aware, Siifing has darted forward and put her shaking 
hand on the horse’s reins. ‘ Have you seen him 
cries in a shrill, cracked voice. 

‘Let be, little mother! I have told thee a hundred times that I 
know him not. Let him rest—thy husband; he surely sleeps half 
a century ago, and thou must soon follow him.’ As he spoke he 
jerked the reins and drove away from her. A sudden wave of 
passion sweeps over the face of the ancient crone; she stamps her 
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foot and spits upon the ground, a dangerous light flashing up into 
her still handsome eyes. ‘Dog—dog Jew!’ she shrieks, and 
hurries back to her seat, muttering as she goes. And there she 
will sit all through the warm season, watching and waiting until 
the Ice King comes again to drive her indoors with his frosty 
breath. Then she will cower all the winter by the stove in gloom 
and silence, without hope until spring returns again to rekindle 
the feverish expectant light in her face, for Jiirri left her in the 
spring. 

She makes a strange picture as she crouches there on the rough 
bench beside the low doorway. White as a snowdrift is her close- 
frilled cap, her sparse and wavy locks, her linen apron; the only 
bit of colour, the fever spot on her cheek. Is it the magic wand 
of spring which touches, as I gaze, the aged lineaments, transform- 
ing them into the tender beauty of a far distant bygone? Back 
roll the years on the swift pinions of thought, and out of the mists 
of the past arises the vision of her life-story. 

The same glad sunshine floods the land. It is a glorious 
spring! You can almost hear the corn grow out in the fields, and 
already the lilac bush hangs out its gay clusters in the court. In 
the mellow evenings when the peasant girls stand chatting at the 
door, they each pluck a spray and seek eagerly for five-petaled 
flowerets, for they bring the finder luck, and blithest among them 
is Sifing the dairymaid, for she is strong and young and fair. 
Her thick, lint-blonde plait hangs far below her waist, and she is 
as straight and supple as a willow rod. In all her young life she 
has never known sorrow or fatigue, and of her many lovers the man 
her heart has chosen is her betrothed husband. Early and late 
after he has returned from the fields he labours at the new home- 
stead. It is only when the darkness begins to gather that he can 
spare time for his beloved, and when he stands beside her in the 
moonlight they have little to say, for their hearts are too full of 
joy for language. 

This evening he comes not at his usual hour. Siifing’s com- 
panions have all slipped away to bed, leaving her alone. 

‘Come in child, it is bedtime,’ calls her mother from within. 

‘Directly, mother, she replies, then with a quick glance 
around her she flies across the court and down the long avenue. 
The still air is full of the pungent odour of the poplars, and the 
continuous hum of myriads of cockchafers. Over the low-lying 
fields hangs a curtain of mist white and motionless. Before she 
has gained the high-road she runs into her lover’s arms: her little 
scream of surprise is answered by his low happy laugh. She looks 
up into his dark, moonlit face as she whispers reproachfully :— 
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‘How late you are! And now I dare not stay a minute; 
mother has already called me.’ 

He draws her hand through his arm, and they saunter slowly 
towards her home. As they emerge from the avenue the large, | 
low-roofed mansion, with lights twinkling from many a casement, 
tells them that the gentry are still astir. 

‘They stopped me at the inn, the lads are all there,’ Jiirri 
explains. ‘There was much talk going.’ 

‘ Well, and what of it ?’ replies Siifing, with a little outburst of 
temper. 

Jiirri’s face flushes, he tosses back his long black hair with a 
gesture of impatience. ‘ Nothing, save that the lads were talking 
of the lottery. The sergeant comes three weeks to-morrow.’ 

In a moment Siifing’s face changes as she stops and confronts 
him. Her features work with agitation, and the big bright tears 
swell in her eyes. ‘ Oh, Jiirri!’ she exclaims, ‘they will not take 
you—they cannot.’ 

‘I must take my chance with the rest,’ he answers, trying to 
speak calmly, but with a quiver in his voice. 

‘It will surely not fall on you: why should it, amongst so 
many ?’ she pleads. 

‘Why should it ?’ he repeats; then taking her bright head be- 
tween his rough hands and looking down into her eyes, he whispers, 
hoarse with emotion, ‘ But if it should, Safing—if it should ?’ 

‘Then the dear God help us!’ she gasps, flinging herself in a 
storm of sobs on to his breast. 

He strokes her shining hair and murmurs broken words of ~ 
comfort, thrusting back the fear which would possess him. And 
soon she takes heart again and looks up hopefully. 

‘We will think no more of it,’ she says; ‘the cruel moment 
must come, and it will go, and you will be left. We shall be so 
happy together.’ 

At the door they pause, and he looks fondly into her upturned 
face. ‘Only ten days, little one, and no more partings.’ 

She clings to him a moment. ‘No more partings,’ che 
whispers. As she turns to enter, he calls after her. ‘ The stork 
settled on our new roof to-day, Safing; that brings luck!’ 

She flashes a row of white teeth upon him for reply, as she 
disappears in the gloom of the house. 

And time rushes by on golden wings. The orchard is ablaze 
with blossom, the cuckoo calls from the woods, and the day of 
days, God’s day and Séfing’s, dawns without a cloud and breathless 
with joy. 

At an early hour the peasants’ holiday carts are drawn up ina 
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row before the door, they are gayly decked with lilac and bird 
cherry boughs; the knitted woollen reins are of all the colours of 
the rainbow. Already the men stand about in knots, dressed in 
their grey homespun suits, wide felt hats, and high boots. They 
wear their thick shock hair, mostly of the tawny hue peculiar to 
the Lettish peasants, flowing over their shoulders, The old Baron 
and Baroness, with their numerous family, stand on the verandah 
to see them start. The female servants, their heads adorned with 
bright silk kerchiefs, are at the side door ready to take their seats 
in the long waggon. Particoloured ribbons flutter from the 
coachman’s whip and the ears of the horses. 

At length the bride’s mother appears at the door of the 
peasants’ quarters, followed by Sifing in her long white veil and 
myrtle wreath, the mother a blotch of vivid colour, the bride like 
a snowdrop, save for her flushed cheeks. They take their seats in 
the foremost vehicle, the rest follow their example. The drivers 
call to their quick little horses, and off they start amidst the din of 
the bells which shake from the harness. Along the winding high- 
road, between fields of springing rye and flax, past log huts where 
little white-haired children peep from behind stacks of firewood ; 
through the odorous pine wood where glances the gay woodpecker, 
and clouds of feathery dianthus seem to float like faint white mist 
over the ground. Then out into the open country, across the 
thymy heath, where the silent mill stretches long motionless arms 
to the blue sky, and there, on the hill, stands the little whitewashed 
Lutheran church, with the pastor wending his way thither on 
foot, and waving a jovial greeting to them as they pass. 

There is a large gathering at the church door. The bridegroom, 
with his rare black locks combed and shining, is a prominent 
figure. The crimson scarf which he wears round the waist of his 
wide-skirted coat is a present from Sifing. After the pastor, 
they enter the church, which is strewn with pine twigs, and take 
their places at the altar. Sifing trembles like an aspen leaf and 
hears little of the service. She falters her responses, at a nudge 
from her mother, who prompts her from behind. When the 
pastor receives the rings, she holds out the wrong hand and is 
covered with confusion at the general titter; but at last it is over. 
The few earnest words with which the pastor concludes find their 
way to her heart, for his words are always good. It is all likea 
dream to her how Jiirri leads her through the crowd, and how they 
drive away together through the smiling country until they stop 
before the door of their own home, where Jiirri’s mother is waiting 
to receive them under the new porch which is adorned with young 
birch-trees, : 
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Soon the friends and relations crowd in, and the feasting and 
dancing is kept up until long past midnight. 

Then follow those halcyon days, speeding, ah, how swiftly! into 
eternity, with the one grim shadow growing ever nearer to cast 
its gloom over their young hearts. Already the young men of the 
district are gathering at the inn, whilst husband and wife stand in 
their porch, and she is this time the comforter. ‘It will all come 
right,’ she whispers. ‘ Why should it fall on thee, amongst so many ?’ 

There is settled gloom on Jiirri’s face, though he tries to 
brighten at her words, as he moves away. 

‘Thou wilt not stay long at the inn, my Jiirri?’ she calls 
after him. 

‘No, no, little wife ; I shall be with thee before sundown,’ he 
replies. And she watches his tall figure with pride, until a bend 
in the road hides it from sight. 

But now that she is alone she drops on to the bench beside 
the door, and gives herself up to the torments of doubt and fear. 
Soon, however, she rouses herself, and her sanguine nature prevails. 
She will think no more of it: why should the worst happen ? 
And in a few minutes she is singing at her work. 

Meanwhile, the day wears away, and Siifing sits at her spin- 
ning-wheel, watching the sun creep to the west. How wondrous 
are his evening robes of crimson and gold! The world seems 
awed into a solemn silence at his splendour. But why does 
Jiirri linger? She rises to her feet, too anxious to sit still, and 
wanders up the road. In the distance she soon descries a knot of 
men approaching. 

‘Then it is over!’ she murmurs, with her heart in her mouth. 
The noisy mirth of the men as they advance jars rudely the peace 
of the calm evening. Her Jiirri is not one of them. All the 
dread which she has kept at bay until now comes upon her with 
overwhelming force: she rushes towards them. ‘Tell me,’ she 
gasps, and her quivering lips can say no more, but she stretches 
her clasped hands imploringly towards them. 

No one replies, the embarrassed flush rises to each face, and 
they stand before her great anguish smitten with dumbness. 
‘ Where is my husband ?’ she cries at length. 

‘ He is at the inn,’ some one replies, and like a hunted animal 
she flies in search of him. 

The din of a babel of tongues meets her ears lorg before she 
is near enough to distinguish the figures which are grouped about 
the inn door, or seated at the tables, whilst ever and anon loud 
cheers rend the air. Panting and breathless, regardless of the 
eyes which turn towards her, she dashes onward. At one of the 
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tables sits the sergeant; he has his hand on the shoulder of the 
powerful young man at his side. Their backs are towards her. 
The peasant is just raising a glass to his lips as he shouts in a 
hoarse, discordant voice, ‘God preserve the Emperor!’ and a 
score of voices strike up the Russian National Anthem. 

Suddenly a sharp cry pierces the song, which stops abruptly 
and dies on the air—‘ Jiirri !’ 

The upraised hand of the young man drops as if struck by a 
gun-shot, and he turns his wild, excited eyes in the direction of 
the voice. The false exultation, which the fiery vodki had 
kindled in his face, vanishes like some weird spectre, leaving 
nothing behind it but blank dismay. 

The sergeant turns and regards the young woman with a 
mocking air. ‘Well, my pretty one,’ he exclaims, ‘and do you 
grudge to lend your fine lover to our Emperor? In truth, he will 
make as fine a soldier as ever wore the grey! Come, my lad, you 
are not going to leave us?’ he continues to Jurri, as he tries to 
pull him back into his seat. 

‘It is his wife,’ some one whispers. 

‘Ah, I see, jeers the sergeant: ‘he is already under the 
slipper !’ 

Jiirri bites his pale lip, and, shaking himself free, he darts a 
furious look at his tormentor. A titter goes round, but he heeds 
it not, he only sees the agony in his young wife’s blue eyes. Ina 
moment his strong arms support her sinking form, and her blonde 
head rests on his shoulder. Thus silent and broken-hearted, they 
creep slowly homewards. 

The sun has gone down in a great glory ere they reach the 
homestead. Not a word is spoken, but their souls are mingling 
in mute despair. He leads her to the bench against the house 
and sits beside her, until twilight deepens into night, and the 
stars look-out of the heavens, but still no word is spoken. At 
length a big tear falls on the hand which incloses hers, Siifing’s 
breast heaves, and she bursts into a tempest of sobs. 

After a time she dries her eyes, and begins to talk to him 
quite calmly of the future. In reply to her question he tells her 
that he must join the sergeant at Tuckum in a week. Then she 
talks of herself, and how she will shut up the house and live with 
her mother until his return; thus his heart grows lighter to hear 
her so rational. When they go indoors, she bestirs herself to light 
a fire and prepare the evening meal, partakin » of some herself to 
encourage him to eat. 

‘She is quite resigned,’ he thinks, ‘ard the time will soon 
pass. I will just be thirty when I return.’ But he feels bitter 
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when he thinks of his little farm lying idle, and his patch of rye 
and buckwheat which promises such good returns. 

A deep solemnity falls upon Sifing during the days she still 
spends with her husband. She seems to stand before the gloomy 
portals of the Unknown, through which her love must pass, leaving 
her alone behind. The time is too short for her to say all that fills 
her heart, and like a faithful dog she follows him about, wistfully 
watching him with a sermon in her eyes. 

‘ Jurri, thou wilt keep from the drink; thou wilt not let 
thyself be persuaded, when I am not there to look after thee,’ she 
often repeats. 

And his answer is always the same. ‘ No, little wife, I promise 

I swear to thee, I will not.’ 

And all too soon the day of parting comes, when they drive 
together for the last time, between the springing fields, through 
the balsam-breathing wood, and the limpid waters of the Abau. 
Desolate under the bright sun looks the Jewish graveyard, where the 
cart-wheels sink into the loose sand and grate against the stones, 
and then the green roof and gilded dome of the Russian church 
rises to view, and they jolt over the ill-paved streets of Tuckum. 

The little town is all astir with peasants, and the marketplace 
is crowded, for this is the gathering place of the recruits. Sad- 
faced women stand talking together outside the dense mass of 
men, waiting to see them start. But Siifing takes her stand 
apart, she has no words for any one, she is choking with the lump 
which rises in her throat. It is a cruel hour she spends, following 
with aching, tearless eyes the form of her husband as he makes 
his way through the crowd to where the sergeant calls out the 
names. It is long before he can return to her side, and when at 
last he is hurrying towards her, the drum begins to beat, and the 
sergeant calls :— 

‘ Now, my lads, form into file!’ 

The next moment she is lying on his breast. She hears the 
words, ‘Adé, Adé, the dear God bless you!’ She feels - his 
passionate kisses; tries to cling to him as he gently disengages 
himself; struggles to speak and cannot, for she is choking, and— 
he is gone. 

His mother, who is filling the air with loud lamentations, has 
approached, but Sifing hears nothing but the beat of the hideous 
drum, sees nothing but the one dark face; makes a supreme 
effort to wave her hand in response to his farewell greeting, and 
falls back unconscious. 

They lay her on the ground and weep noisily over her, until 
she slowly revives, when they wonder to see her so calm. She 
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declines all help. ‘She is well now,’ she says, ‘ quite well.’ Then 
she takes her seat in the cart and drives briskly away. Nor does 
she slacken her speed when she has left the town behind her, but 
urges the klepper (native horse) forwards, looking neither to right 
nor left, until she pulls up at a farm about a mile from her home. 
A middle-aged peasant comes out to the door, and she alights. 

‘I have brought the klepper and the reggi’ (cart), she says 
quietly, handing him the reins. 

‘Is he gone?’ he asks, surprised at her composure. 

‘ Yes,’ she replies laconically ; then stroking the klepper’s rough 
cheek, she continues: *‘ You will be kind to him, Maes; he is a 
docile beast.’ 

‘Yes, surely, every one knows I use my kleppers well. They 
work best when they are well done to. I have paid a good price 
for this one, he ought to do a good stroke of work.’ Siifing sighs. 
‘I must be going, Maes,’ she says. ‘ Adé.’ And she passes on 
with swift steps. 

At her own door stands her mother. ‘Thou wilt come home with 
me now, child,’ shesays. ‘It will dono good to stay here and fret.’ 

‘I will not fret, Mutting,’ she replies calmly. ‘I must stay 
here until to-morrow; I have much to do. To-morrow, I will 
come home.’ 

Her mother stares at her, round-eyed. She had expected tears 
and loud wailings, and scarcely knows now whether to be relieved 
or disappointed. ‘ As thou wilt,’ she answers, but as she leaves 
her she mutters: ‘It is a strange child; I had not thought she 
would have felt so little.’ Left alone, Sifing falls to work. She 
packs, in two large coffers, her bowls, platters, and cooking utensils, 
then her clothes and linen, which have to go with her to her 
mother’s. It is dusk before she is finished. Then she visits the 
empty stable and byre, lingering in each, her eyes wandering 
wistfully over all. But when the moon peeps above the distant 
line of firs, she is sitting on the bench where she had sat with her 
husband on thé evening of the lottery. Again, her beams shine 
upon her through the casement, sitting pale, still and tearless on 
the bed, her hands folded on her lap. 

The vision fades, and before me I see the ‘ Wild Siifing’ of 
to-day. The warmth of the sun and the caressing touch of the 
drowsy air have brought temporary peace to her restless spirit, for 
she sleeps. Forgotten for a space is the long and fruitless watch, 
the ceaseless unsatisfied longing. AsI gaze a smile flits across the 
wrinkled face, and I wonder whether she is meeting her Jiirri on 
those flowery plains of spirit-land where kindred souls unite ? 

M. EASTWOOD. 
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BY CECIL POWER. 


Cuaptrer I. 


RURAL AMERICA, 


‘Wuar’s Hiram, Het?’ Deacon Zephaniah Winthrop asked of his 
wife, tartly. ‘’Pears to me that boy’s allus off somewhar, when- 
ever he ’s wanted to do anything. Can’t git along without him, 
any way, when we've got to weed the spring peppermint. Whar’s 
he off, I say, Mehitabel ?’ 

Mrs. Winthrop drew herself together from the peas she was 
languidly shelling, and answered in the dry withered tone of a 
middle-aged northern New Yorker, ‘ Wal, I s’pose, Zeph, he ’s 
gone down to the blackberry lot, most likely.’ 

‘Blackberry lot,’ Mr. Winthrop replied with a fine air of 
irony. ‘Blackberry lot, indeed. What does he want black- 
berryin’, I should like to know? I'll blackberry him, I kin tell 
you, whenever I ketch him. Jest you go an’ holler for him, Het, 
an’ ef he don’t come ruther sooner ’n lightnin’, he’ll ketch it, an’ 
no mistake, sure as preachin’. I’ve got an orful itchin, Mis’ 
Winthrop, to give that thar boy a durned good cow-hidin’ this 
very minnit.’ 

Mrs. Winthrop rose from the basket of peas and proceeded 
across the front yard with as much alacrity as she could summon 
up, to call for Hiram. She was a tall, weazened, sallow woman, 
prematurely aged, with a pair of high cheekbones, and a hard, 
hungry-looking, unlovable mouth; but she was averse to the 
extreme and unnecessary measure of cow-hiding her firstborn. 
‘Hiram, she called out, in her loudest and shrillest voice: 
‘Hiram! Drat the boy, wharis he? Hiram! Hi-ram?’ 

It was a dreary anda monotonous outlook altogether, that view 
from the gate of Zephaniah Winthrop’s freehold farm in Geauga 
County. The homestead itself, an unpainted frame house, consist- 
ing of planed planks set carelessly one above the other on upright 
beams, stood in a weedy yard, surrounded by a raw-looking 
paling, and unbeautified by a single tree, creeper, shrub, bush, or 
scented flower. A square house, planted naked in the exact centre 
of a square yard, desolate and lonely, as though such an idea as 
that of beauty had never entered into the human heart. In front, 
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the long straight township road ran indefinitely as far as the eye 
could reach in either direction, beginning at the horizon on the 
north, and ending at the horizon on the south, but leading no- 
where in particular, that any one ever heard of, meanwhile, unless 
it were to Muddy Creek dépdot (pronounced deepo) on the Rome, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg Railroad. At considerable intervals 
along its course, a new but congenitally shabby gate opened here 
and there into another bare square yard, and gave access to 
another bare square frame house of unpainted pine planks. In 
the blanks between these oases of unvarnished ugliness the road, 
instead of being bordered by green trees and smiling hedgerows, 
pursued its gaunt way, unrejoicing, between open fields or long 
and hideous snake fences. If you have ever seen a snake fence, 
you know what that means; if you haven’t seen one, sit down in 
your own easy chair gratefully and comfortably, and thank an 
indulgent heaven with all your heart for your happy ignorance. 

Beyond and behind the snake fences lay fields of wheat and 
meadows and pasture land; not, as in England, green and lush 
with grass or clover, but all alike bare, brown, weedy, and illimit- 
able. There were no trees to be seen anywhere (though there 
were plenty of stumps), for this was ‘ a very fully settled section,’ 
as Mr. Winthrop used to murmur to himself complacently: ‘the 
country thar real beautiful: you might look about you, some 
parts, for a mile or two right away togither and never see a single 
tree a-standin’ anywhar.’ Indeed, it was difficult to imagine 
where on earth a boy could manage to hide himself in all that 
long, level, leafless district. But Mrs. Winthrop knew better: she 
knew Hiram was loafing away somewhere down in the blackberry 
lot beside the river. 

‘Lot’ is a cheap and nasty equivalent in the great American 
language for field, meadow, croft, copse, paddock, and all the 
other beautiful and expressive old-world names which denote in 
the tongue of the old country our own time-honoured English in- 
closures. And the blackberry lot, at the bottom of the farm, was 
the one joy and delight of young Hiram Winthrop’s boyish exist- 
ence. Though you could hardly guess it, as seen from the farm, 
there was a river running in the hollow down yonder—Muddy 
Creek, in fact, which gave its own euphonious name to the naked 
little dépot ; not here muddy, indeed, as in its lower reaches, but 
clear and limpid from the virgin springs of the Gilboa hillsides. 
Beside the creek, there stretched a waste lot, too rough and stony 
to be worth the curse of cultivation; and on that lot the black- 
berry bushes grew in wild profusion, and the morning-glories 
opened their great pink bells blushingly to the early sun, and the 
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bobolinks chattered in the garish noontide, and the grey squirrels 
hid by day among the stunted trees, and the chipmunks showed 
their painted sides for a moment as they darted swiftly in and out 
from hole to hole amid the tangled brushwood. What a charmed 
spot it seemed to the boy’s mind, that one solitary patch of un- 
desecrated nature, in the midst of so many blackened stumps, and 
so much first-rate fall wheat, and such endless, hopeless, dreary 
hillocks of straight-rowed, dry-leaved, tillering Indian corn! 

‘Hiram! Hiram! Hi-ram!’ cried Mrs. Winthrop, growing 
every moment shriller and shriller. 

Hiram heard, and leaped from the brink at once, though a 
kingfisher was at that very moment eyeing him with head on one 
side from the half-concealing foliage of the bass-wood tree oppo- 
site. ‘ Yes, marm,’ he answered submissively, showing himself as 
fast as he was able in the pasture above the blackberry Jot. 
‘Wal! What is it ?’ 

‘Hiram,’ his mother said, as soon as he was within convenient 
speaking distance, ‘you come right along in here, sonny. Where 
was you, say? Here's father swearin’ he’ll thrash you for goin’ 
loafin’. He wants you jest to come in at once and help weed the 
peppermint. I guess you've bin down in the blackberry lot, 
fishin’, or suthin’.’ 

‘T ain’t bin fishin’, Hiram answered, with a certain dogged 
placid resignation. ‘I’ve bin lookin’ around, and that’s so, mother. 
O’ny lookin’ around at the chipmunks an’ bobolinks, ’cause I was 
dreadful tired.’ 

‘ Tired of what ?’ asked his mother, not uncompassionately. 

‘Planin’, Hiram answered, with a nod. ‘Planks. Father 
give me forty planks to plane, an’ I’ve done ’em.’ 

‘Wal, mind he don’t thrash you, Hiram,’ the sallow-faced 
woman said, warningly, with as much tenderness in her voice as 
lay within the compass of her nature. ‘He ’s orful mad with you 
now, ‘cause you didn’t answer immejately when he hollered.’ 

‘Then why don’t he holler loud enough ?’ asked Hiram, in an 
injured tone—he was an ill-clad boy of about twelve-—‘I can’t 
never hear him down lot yonder.’ 

‘ What’s that you got in your pocket, sir?’ Mr. Winthrop puts 
in, coming up unexpectedly to the pair on the long, straight, 
blinking high-road. ‘ What’s that, naow, eh, sonny ?’ 

Hiram pulls the evidence of guilt slowly out of his rough tunic. 
‘ Injuns,’ he answers, shortly, in the true western laconic fashion. 

Mr. Winthrop examines the object carelessly. It is a bit of 
blackish stone, rudely chipped into shape, and ground at one end 
to an artificial edge with some nicety of execution. 
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‘Injuns!’ he echoes contemptuously, dashing it on the path : 
‘Injuns! Oh yes, this is Injuns! An’ what’s Injuns? Heathens, 
outlandish heathens ; and a drunken, pisonous crowd at that, too. 
The noble red man is a fraud; Injuns must go. It allus licks my 
poor finite understandin’ altogither why the Lord should ever have 
run this great continent so long with nothin’ better ’n Injuns. 
It’s one o’ them mysteries o’ Providence that ’tain’t given us poor 
wums to comprehend daown here, noways. Wal, they’re all 
cleared out of this section naow, anyway, and why a lad that’s 
brought up a Chrischun and Hopkinsite should want to go grubbin’ 
up their knives and things in this cent’ry is a caution to me, that’s 
what it is, a reg’lar caution.’ 

‘This ain’t a knife,’ Hiram answered, still doggedly. ‘ This is 
atommyhawk. Injun knives ain’t made like this ’ere. I’ve -had 
knives, and they’re quite a different kinder pattern.’ 

Mr. Winthrop shook his head solemnly. ‘Seems to me,’ he 
said, with a loud snort, ‘’tain’t right of any believin’ boy goin’ 
lookin’ up these heathenish things, mother. He’s allus bringin’ 
*em home—arrowheads, he calls ’em, and tommyhawks, and Lord 
knows what rubbish—when he ought to be weedin’ in the pepper- 
mint lot, an’ earnin’ his livin’, Why wasn’t you here, eh, sonny ? 
Why wasn’t you? Why wasn’t you? Why wasn’t you?’ 

As Mr. Winthrop accompanied each of these questions by a 
cuff, crescendo, on either ear alternately, it is not probable that he 
himself intended Hiram to reply to them with any particular 
definiteness. But Hiram, drawing his sleeve across his eyes, and 
wiping away the tears hastily, proceeded to answer with due 
deliberation: ‘’Cause I was tired, planin’ planks. So I went 
down to the blackberry lot, to rest a bit. But you won’t let a 
feller rest. You want him to be workin’ like a nigger all day. 
*Tain’t reasonable.’ 

‘Mother,’ Mr. Winthrop said again, more solemnly than 
before, ‘it’s my opinion that the old Adam is on-common powerful 
in this here lad, on-common powerful! Ef he had lived in Bible 
times, I should hev’ been afeard of a visible judgment on his head, 
like the babes that mocked at Elijah. (Or was it Elisha?’ asked 
Mr. Winthrop to himself, dubitatively. ‘ I don’t ’zackly recollect 
the pertickler prophet.) The eye that mocketh at its father, you 
know, sonny; it’s a dangerous thing, I kin tell you, to mock at 
your father. Go an’ weed that thar peppermint, sir; go an’ weed 
that thar peppermint.’ And as he spoke the deacon gave Hiram 
a parting dig in the side with the handle of the Dutch hoe he was 
lightly carrying. 

Hiram dodged the hoe quickly, and set off at a run to the 
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peppermint lot. When he got there he waited a moment, and 
then felt in his pocket cautiously for some other unseen object. 
Oh, joy, it wasn’t broken! He took it out, and looked at it ten- 
derly. It was a bobolink’s egg. He held it up to the light, and 
saw the sunshine gleaming through it. ‘ Ain’t it cunning?’ he 
said to himself, with a little hug and chuckle of triumph. ‘ Ain’t 
it a cunning little egg, either? I thought he’d most broke it, I 
did, but he hadn’t, seems. It’s the first I ever found, that sort. 
Oh my, ain’t it cunning?’ And he put the egg back lovingly in 
his pocket, with great cautiousness. 

For awhile the boy went on pulling up the weeds that grew 
between the wide rows of peppermint, and then at last he came to 
a big milk-weed, in full flower. The flowers were very pretty, 
and so curious, too. He looked at them and admired them. But 
he must pull it up: no room in the field for milk-weed (it isn’t a 
marketable crop, alas !),so he caught the pretty thing in his hands, 
and uprooted it without a murmur. Thus he went on, row after 
row, in the hot July sun, till nearly half the peppermint was well 
weeded. 

Then he sat down to rest a little on the pile of boulders in the 
far corner. There was no tree to sit under, and no shade; but 
the boy could at least sit in the eye of the sun on the pile of ice- 
worn boulders. As he sat, he saw a wonderful and beautiful sight. 
In the sky above, a great bald-headed eagle came wheeling slowly 
toward the corner of the fall wheat lot. From the opposite 
quarter of the sky his partner circled on buoyant wings to meet 
him; and with wide curves to right and left, crossing and re- 
crossing each other at the central point like well-bred setters, 
those two magnificent birds swiftly beat the sunlit fields for miles 
around them. At last, one of the pair detected game; for an 
instant he checked his flight, to steady his swoop, and then, with 
wings half folded, and a rushing noise through the air, he fell 
plump on the ground at a vague spot in the midst of the meadow. 
One moment more, and he rose again, with a quivering rabbit 
suspended from his yellow claws. Presently he made towards the 
corn lot. It was fenced round, like all the others, with a snake 
fence, and, to Hiram’s intense joy, the eagle finally settled, just 
opposite him, on one of the two upright rails that stand as a crook 
or stake for the top rail, called the rider. Its big white head 
shone in the sunlight, its throat rang out a sharp, short bark, and 
it craned its neck this way and that, looking defiantly across the 
field to Hiram. 

‘I reckon,’ the boy said to himself quietly, ‘I could draw that 
thar eagle.’ 
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He put his hand into his trousers pocket, and pulled out from 
it a well-worn stump of blacklead pencil. Then from another 
pocket he took a small blank book, an old account book, in fact, 
with one side of the pages all unwritten, though the other was 
closely covered with rows of figures. It was a very precious pos- 
session to Hiram Winthrop, that dog-eared little volume, for it 
was nearly filled with his own tentative pencil sketches, of beasts 
and birds, and all the other beautiful things that lived together in 
the blackberry bottom. He had never seen anything beautiful 
anywhere else, and that one spot, and that one book, were all the 
world to him that he loved or cared for. 

He laid the book upon his knee, and proceeded carefully to 
sketch the grand white-headed eagle in his boyish fashion. ‘ He’s 
the American eagle, I guess,’ the lad said to himself, as he looked 
from bird to paper with rapid glances ; ‘o’ny he ain’t so stiff built 
as the one upon the dollars, neither. His head goes so. Ain’t it 
elegant? Oh my, not a bit, ruther. And his tail! That ’s how. 
The feathers runs the same as if it was shingles on the roof of a 
residence. I’ve got his tail just as true as Genesis, you bet. I 
can go the head and the tail, straight an’ square, but what licks 
me isthe wings. Seems as if you couldn’t get his wing to show 
right, nohow, agin the body. Think it must be that way, pretty 
near; but I don’t know. I wish thar was some feller here in 
Geauga could show me how the folks that draw the illustriations 
in the books ud draw that thar wing. It goes one too high for 
me, altogether.’ 

Even as Hiram thought that last thought, he was dimly aware 
in a moment of an ominous shadow supervening behind him, and 
of a heavy hand lifted angrily to cuff him about the head for his 
pesky idleness. He knew it was his father, and with rapid in- 
stinct he managed to avoid the unseen blow. But, alas, alas, as 
he did so, he dropped the precious account book from his lap, and 
let it fall upon the heap of boulders. Deacon Winthrop took the 
mysterious volume up, and peered at it long and cautiously. 
‘Wal,’ he said slowly, turning over the pages one by one, as if 
they were clear evidence of original sin unregenerated—‘ wal, this 
do beat all, really. I’ve allus wondered what on airth you could 
be up to, sonny, when you was sent to weed, and didn’t get a 
furrer or two done, mornings, while I was hoein’ a dozen rows of 
corn or tomaters. Wal, this do beat all. Makin’ figgers of 
chipmunks, and woodchucks, and musk-rats, and, my goodness, ef 
that thar ain’t a rattlesnak:! Hiram Winthrop, it’s my opinion 
that you was born to reprobation-—that’s jest about the size of it!’ 
If this opinion had not been vigorously backed by a box on 
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the ears and a violent shaking, it isn’t likely that Hiram in his 
own mind would have felt deeply concerned at it. Reprobation 
is such a very long way off (especially when you’re twelve years 
old), whereas a box on the ears is usually experienced in the present 
tense with remarkable rapidity. But Hiram was so well used to 
cuffing (for the deacon was a God-fearing man, who held it prime 
part of his parental duty to correct his children with due severity) 
that he didn’t ery much or make a fuss about it. To say the 
truth, too, he was watching so eagerly to see what his father would 
do with the beloved sketch-book that he had no time to indulge 
in unnecessary sentiment. For if only that sketch-book were 
taken from him—that poor, soiled, second-hand, half-covered 
sketch-book—Hiram felt in his dim inarticulate fashion that he 
would have solved the pessimistic problem forthwith in the nega- 
tive, and that life for him would no longer be worth living. 

The deacon turned the leaves over slowly for some minutes 
more, with many angry ejaculations, and then deliberately took 
them between his finger and thumb, and tore the book in two 
across the middle. Next, he doubled the pages over again, and 
tore them a second time across, and so on until the whole lot was 
reduced to.a mass of little fluttering crumpled fragments. These 
he tossed contemptuously among the boulders, and with a parting 
cuff to Hiram proceeded on his way, to ruminate over the singular 
mystery of reprobation, even in the children of regenerate parents. 
‘You jest mind you go in right thar an’ weed the rest of that 
peppermint, sonny,’ he said as he strode away, ‘an’ be pretty quick 
about it, too, or else you'll be more scar’t when you come home 
to-night than ever you was scar’t in all your life afore, you take 
my word for it.’ 

As soon as the deacon was gone, poor Hiram sat down again 
on the heap of boulders and cried as though his little heart would 
fairly break. In spite of his father’s vigorous admonition, he 
couldivt turn to at once and weed the peppermint. ‘Taint the 
lickin’ I mind,’ he said to himself ruefully, as he gathered up the 
scattered fragments in his hand, ‘’tain’t the lickin’, it’s the picturs. 
Them thar picturs was pretty near the o’ny thing I liked best of 
anything livin’. Wal, it wouldn’t hev mattered much ef he’d o’ny 
tore up the ones I'd drawed: but when he tore up all my paper, 
so as I can’t draw any more, that does make a feller feel reel bad. 
I never was so mad with him in my life afore. I reckon fathers 
is the onaccountablest and most mirac’lous creeturs in all creation. 
He might hev tore the picturs ef he liked, but what for did he 
want to go tearin’ up all my paper ?’ 

As he sat there on the boulders, still, with that gross injustice 
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rankling impotently in his boyish soul, he felt another shadow 
approaching once more, and looked up expecting to see his father 
returning. But it wasn’t the gaunt long shadow of the deacon 
that came across the pile : it was a plump, round, thickset English 
shadow, and it was closely followed by the body of its owner, his 
father’s hired help, late come from Dorsetshire. Sam Churchill 
leant down in his bluff kindly way, when he saw the little chap 
crying, and asked him quickly if he was ill. 

‘Sick ?’ Hiram answered, through his sobs, unconsciously 
translating the word into his own dialect. ‘Sick? No, I ain’t 
sick, Mr. Sam; but I’m orful mad with father. He kem right 
here jest now and tore up my drawin’ book: an’ that drawin’ book 
was most everything to me, it was: and he’s tore it up, a ravin’ 
un’ tearin’ like all possest, this very minnit.’ 

Sam looked at the fragments sympathetically. ‘I tellee, 
Hiram,’ he said gently; ‘I’ve got a brother o’ my own awver 
yonder in Darsetshire—abcut your age, too—as is turble vond of 
drawin’. I was turble vond of it myself when I was a little chap 
at Ooton. Thik ther eagle is drawed first-rate, ’e be, an’ so’s the 
squirl, I’ve drawed squirls myself, many ’s the time, in the copse at 
‘Ooton, I mind: an’ I’ve gone mitching, too, in summer, bird’s- 
nestin’ and that, all over the vields for miles around us. Your 
faather’s a main good man, Hiram; ’e’sa religious man, an’ a ’onest 
man, and I do love to’ear ’un argify most turble vine about religion, 
an’ ell, an’ reprobation, an’ "Enery Clay, and such like: but ’e’s a 
‘ard man, ther’s no denyin’ of it. E’s took ’is religion ‘ot an’ ’ot, ’e 
’as; an’ Ido think ’e do use ’ee bad sometimes, vor a little chap, an’ 
no mistake. Now, don’t ’ee goan’ cry no longer, ther’s a good little 
vulla; don’t ’ee cry, Hiram, vor I never could abare to zee a little 
chap or a woman a-cryin’. Zee ’ere, Hiram, and the big hand 
dived deep into the recesses of a pair of very muddy corduroy 
trousers, ‘’ere’s a sixpence for ‘ee—what do ’ee call it awver ’ere, 
ten cents, bain’t it? ’Ere, take it, take it young un; don’t ’ee be 
aveard. Now, what'll ’ee buy wi’ it, eh? Lollipops, most like, 
I sim.’ . 

‘Lollipops,’ the boy answered quickly, taking the dime with a 
grateful gesture. ‘No, Mr. Sam, not them: nor toffy, nor pea- 
nuts neither. I shall go right away to Wes’ Jolhnson’s store, next 
time father’s in the city, an’ buy a new book, so as I can make a 
crowd more drawin’s. That’s what I like better ’n anything. It’s 
jest splendid.’ 

Sam looked at the little Yankee boy again with a certain faint 
moisture in his eyes; but he didn’t reflect to himself that human 
nature is much the same all the world over, in Doreetshire or in 
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Geauga County. Im fact, it would never have occurred to Sam’s 
simple heart to doubt the truth of that fairly obvious principle. 
He only put his hand on Hiram’s ragged head, and said softly, 
‘Well, Hiram, turn to now, an’ I'll help ’ee weed the peppermint.’. 

They weeded a row or two in silence, and then Sam asked 
suddenly, ‘ What vor do un grow thik peppermint, Hiram ?’ 

‘To make candy, Mr. Sam,’ Hiram answered. 

‘Good job too,’ Sam went on musingly. ‘ Seems to me they 
do want it turble bad in these ’ere parts. Sight too much corn, 
an’ not near enough candy down to “Murrica; why can’t deacon 
let the little vulla draw a squirl if’e’s gota mind to? That’s what 
I wants to know. What do these varmers all around ’ere do? 
(Varmers they do call ’em; no better nor labourers, I take it.) 
Why, they buy a bit o’land, an’ work, an’ slave thesselves an’ their 
missuses, all their lives long, what vor? To raise pork and corn 
on. What vor, again? To buy more land; to raise more corn an’ 
bacon ; to buy more land again; to raise more corn an’ bacon; 
and so on, world without end, amen, for ever an’ ever. An’ in the 
tottal, what do ur all come to? Pork and flour, for ever an’ ever. 
Why, even awver yonder in old England, we’d got something better 
nor that and better worth livin’ vor.’ And Sam’s mind wandered 
back gently to Wootton Mandeville, and the old tower which he 
didn’t know to be of Norman architecture, but which he loved 
just as well as if he did for all that: and then he borrowed 
Hiram’s pencil, and pulled a piece of folded paper from his pocket 
(it had inclosed an ounce of best Virginia), and drew upon it for 
Hiram’s wondering eyes a rough sketch of an English village 
church, with big round arches and dog-tooth ornament, embowered 
in shady elm-trees, and backed up by a rolling chalk down in the 
further distance. Hiram looked at the sketch admiringly and 
eagerly. 

‘I wish I could draw such a thing as that,’ he said with 
delight. ‘ But I can’t, Mr. Sam ; I can only draw birds and musk- 
rats and things—not churches. That’s a reel pretty church, too: 
reckon I never see such a one as that thar’ anywhere. Might that 
be whar you was raised, now?’ } 

Sam nodded assent. 

‘Wal, that does beat everything. I should like to go an’ sec 
something like that, sometime. Ef I git a book, will you learn 
me to draw a church same as you do, Mr. Sam ?’ 

‘ Bless yer ’eart, yes,’ Sam answered quickly, and turned with 
swimming eyes to weed the rest of the peppermint. From that 
day forth, Sam Churchill and Hiram Winthrop were sworn friends 
through all their troubles. 
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CuaptTer II. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


Ir was a beautiful July morning, and Colin Churchill and 
Minna Wroe were playing together in the fritillary fields at 
Wooton Mandeville. At twelve years old, the intercourse of lad 
and maiden is still ingenuous ; and Colin was just. twelve, though 
little Minna might still have been some two years his junior. A 
tall, slim, fair-haired boy was Colin Churchill, with deep-blue 
eyes more poetical in their depth and intensity than one might 
have expected from a little Dorsetshire peasant child. Minna, 
on the other hand, was shorter and darker ; a gipsy-looking girl, 
black-haired and tawny-skinned ; and with two little beady-black 
eyes that glistened and ran over every moment with contagious 
merriment. ‘Two prettier children you wouldn’t have found any- 
where that day in the whole county of Dorset than Minna Wroe 
and Colin Churchill. 

They had gathered flowers till they were tired of them in the 
broad spongy meadow; they had played hide-and-seek among the 
eighteenth-century tombstones in the big old churchyard; they 
had quarrelled and made it up again half a dozen times over in 
pure pettishness: and now, by way of a distraction, Minna said at 
last coaxingly, ‘ Do’ee, Colin, do ’ee come down to the lake yonder 
and make I a bit of a vigger-’ead.’ 

‘Don’t ’ee worrit me, Minna,’ Colin answered, like a young 
lady who refuses to sing, half-heartedly (meaning all the time 
that one should ask her again): ‘ don’t ’ee see I be tired? I don’t 
want vor to go makin’ no vigger-’eads vor ’ee, I tell ’ee.’ 

But Minna would have one: on that she insisted: ‘ What a 
vinnid lad ’ee be,’ she cried petulantly, ‘not to want to make I 
a vigger-’ead. Now do’ee, Colin, ther’s a good boy; do’ee, an’ 
I'll gee ’ee arf my peppermint cushions, come Saturday.’ 

‘I don’t want none o’ your cushions, Minna, Colin answered, 
with a boy’s gallantry ; ‘ but come along down to the lake if ’ee 
will: I’ll make ’ee dree or vower vigger-’eads, never vear, an’ them 
vine uns too, if so be as you want ’em.’ 

They went together down to the brook at the corner of the 
meadow (called a lake in the Dorsetshire dialect); and there, at a 
spot where the plastic clay came to the surface in a little cliff at 
a bend of the stream, Colin carved out a fine large lump of shape- 
less raw material from the bank, which he forthwith proceeded to 
knead up with his hands and a sprinkling of water from the rill 
into a beautiful sticky consistency. Minna watched the familiar 
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operation with the deepest interest, and added from time to time 
a word or two of connoisseur criticism: ‘ Now thee’st got it too 
wet, Colin ;’ or, ‘Take care thee don’t putt in too much of thik 
there blue earth yonder ;’ or, ‘ That’s about right vor the vigger- 
’ead now, I’m thinkin’; thee’d better begin makin’ it now avore 
the clay gets too dried up.’ 

As soon as Colin had worked the clay up to what he regarded 
as the proper requirements of his art, he began modelling it 
dexterously with his fingers into the outer form and fashion of a 
ship’s figure-head: * What’ll ’ee ’ave virst, Minna?’ he asked, as 
he roughly moulded the mass into a bold outward curve, that 
would have answered equally well for any figure-head in the whole 
British merchant navy. 

‘Tll ’ave the Mariar-Ann,’ Minna answered with a nod of her 
small black head in the direction of the mouth of the valley, 
where the six petty fishing vessels of Wooton Mandeville stood 
drawn up together in a long straight row on the ridge of shingle. 
The Mariar-Ann was the collier that came monthly from Cardiff, 
and its figure-head represented a gilded lady, gazing over the 
waves with a vacant smile, and draped in a flowing crimson 
costume of no very particular historical period. 

Colin worked away at the clay vigorously for a few minutes 
with fingers and knife by turns, and at the end of that time he 
had produced a very creditable figure-head indeed, accurately 
representing in its main features the gilded lady of the Mariar-Ann. 

‘Oh, how lovely!’ Minna cried, delighted. ‘ Thik’s the best 
thee’st made, Colin. Let’s bake un and keep un always.’ 

‘Take un ’ome an’ bake un yourself, Minna,’ the boy answered. 
‘We ain’t got no vire ere. What’ll I make ’ee now? ’Nother 
vigger-’ead ?’ 

‘No,’ Minna cried, with a happy inspiration; ‘ make myself, 
Colin.’ 

The boy eyed her carefully from head to foot. ‘I don’t s’pose 
I can do ’ee, Minna,’ he answered after a pause. ‘ Howsonedever, 
I'll try ;’ and he took a fresh lump of the kneaded clay, and 
began working it up loosely into a rough outline of the girl’s 
figure. It was his first attempt at modelling from life, and he 
went at it with careful deliberation. Minna posed before him in 
her natural attitude, and Colin called her back every minute or 
two when she got impatient, and kept his little sitter steadily 
posed till the portrait statuette was fairly finished. Critical 
justice compels the admission that Colin Churchill’s first figure 
from life was not an entirely successful work of sculpture. Its 
expression was distinctly feeble; its pose was weak and uncertain; 
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its drapery was marked by a frank disregard of folds and a bold 
conventionalism ; and, last of all, it ended abruptly at the short 
dress, owing to certain mechanical difficulties in the way of 
supporting the heavy body on a pair of slender moist clay legs, 
Still, it distinctly suggested the notion of a human being; it 
remotely resembled a little girl; and it even faintly adumbrated, 
in figure at least, if not in feature, Minna Wroe herself. 

But if the work of art failed a little when judged by the stern 
tribunal of adult criticism, it certainly more than satisfied both 
the young artist and the subject of his plastic skill. They gazed 
at the completed figure with the deepest: admiration, and Minna 
even ventured to express a decided opinion that anybody in the 
world would know it was meant for her. Which high standard of 
artistic portraiture has been known to satisfy much older and 
more exalted critics, including many ladies and gentlemen of 
distinction who have wasted the time of good sculptors by ‘ having 
their busts taken.’ 

Meanwhile, down in the village by the shore, Geargey Wroe, 
Minna’s father, was standing by a little garden gate, where Sam 
Churchill the elder was carefully tending his cabbages and 
melons. ‘ Zeen our Minna, Sam?’ he asked over the paling. 
‘ Wher’s ’er to, dost know? Off zumwhere with yer Colin, I'll be 
bound,Sammy. They’re always off zamwhere together, them two is, 
I vancy. *E’s up to’is drawin’ or zummat down to lake there. Such 
a lad vor drawin’ an’ that I neverdid zee. ’Ow’s bisness, Sammy ?’ 

_*Purty good, Geargey, purty good. Volks be a comin’ in now 
an’ takin’ lodgin’s, wantin’ garden stuff and such like. First-rate 
family from London come yesterday down to Walker’s. Turble 
rich volk I should say by the look ’o un. Ordered a power o’ 
fruit and zum vegetables. ’Ow’s vishin’, Geargey ?’ 

‘Bad, Geargey answered, shaking his head ominously: ‘as 
bad as ur could be. Town’s turble empty still: nobody come 
’ceptin’ a lot o’ good-vor-nothin’ meetingers. ’*Ooton ain’t wot it 
’ad used to be, Sammy, zince these ’ere rail-rawds. Wot we wants 
is the rai!-rawd to come ’ere to town, so volks can get ’ere ’aisy, 
like they can to Sayton. Then we’d get zum real gintlevolk who 
got money in their pockets to spend, an ‘ll spend it vree and aisy 
to the tradesmen, and the boatmen, and the vishermen; that’s wot 
we wants, don’t us, Sammy ?’ 

‘Us do, us do,’ Sam Churchill assented, nodding. 

‘Ah, Ido mind the time, Sammy,’ Geargey said, regretfully 
wiping his eyes with the corner of his jersey; ‘wen every wips- 

wile I'd used to get a gintleman to go out way, who'd gi’ us share 
an’ share alike o’ his grub, and a drap out o’ his whisky bottle: 
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and wen we pulls ashore, he sez, sez’e, ‘I don’t want the vish, my 
man,” sez’e : “I only wants the sport, r’aly.” But nowadays, Lard 
bless ’ee Sam, we gets a pack o’ meetingers down from London, 
and they brings along a hunk o’ bread and some fat pork, or a 
piece o’ blue vinny cheese, as ’ard as Portland stone. Now I can’t 
abare fat pork without a streak o’ lean in it, ’specially when I 
smells the bait; and I can’t tackle the blue vinny, ’cos I never ’as 
my teeth with me: thof my mate, Bill-o’-my-Soul, ’e can putt 
’*isself outside most things in the way ’o grub at a vurry short 
notice, as you do well know, Sam, and I never seed as bate made 
no difference to ’e nohow. But these ’ere meetingers, as I was a- 
sayin’ (vor I’ve got avore my story, Sammy), they goes out an’ haves 
vine sport, we'll say ; and then, wen we comes ’ome they out and 
lugs out dree or vower shillin’s or so, vor me an’ my mate, an’ 
walks off with arf-a-suvren’s worth o’ the biggest vish, quite aisy- 
like, an’ layves all the liddle fry an’ the blin in the boat; the 
chattering jackanapes.’ 

‘’Ees ’ees, lad, times is changed,’ Sam murmured meditatively, 
half to himself; ‘times is changed turble bad since old Squire’s 
day. Wot a place ’Ooton ad’ used to be then, ’adn’t ur, Geargey ? 
Coach from Darchester an’ ’bus from Tilbury station, bringin’ in 
gurt folks from London vor the sayson every day; dinner party 
up to vicarage with green paysen an’ peaches, an’ nectarines,—‘ an 
a ’ole turbat,’ Geargey put in parenthetically. ‘ Ay lad, an’ a ’ole 
turbot every Saturday. Them was times, Geargey; them was 
times. I don’t spose they ther times ull never come again. 
Ther ain’t the gentry now as ther’d used to be in old Squire’s day. 
Pack o’ trumpery London volk, with one servant, comin’ down 
’ere vor the sayson—-short sayson—six week, or murt be seven— 
an’ then walkin’ off agin, without so much as spending ten poun’ 
or so in the ole parish. I mind the times, Geargey, when volks 
used to say "Ooton were the safety valve o’ the Bath sayson. Soon 
as sayson were over, up to Bath, gentlevolk and ladies a-comin’ 
down ’ere to enjy thesselves, an’ spendin’ their money vree and 
aisy, same as if it were water. Us don’t see un comin’ now, 
Geargey: times is changed turble: us don’t see un now.’ 

‘It’s the dree terms as ’as ruined ’Ooton,’ Geargey said, philo- 
sophically—the research of the cause being the true note of phi- 
losophy. ‘It’s they dree terms as ’as done it, vor sartin.’ 

‘Why, ’ow’s that, Gearge ?’ 

‘Well, don’t ’ee see, Sam, it’s like o’ thik. Wen they used to 
ave ’arf-years at the schools, bless ’ee, volks with families ’ad used 
to bring down the children vrom school so soon as the ’arf-year 
were over. Then the gurt people ud’ take the young gentlemen 
out vishin, might bein June or July, may-be, and gee a bit o’ work 
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to honest visher-people in the off sayson. Then in August, London 
people ’ud come an’ take lodgin’s and gee us a bit more work nice 
and tidy. So the sayson.’ad used to last off an on, vrom June to 
October. Well, bime by, they meddlesome school people, they 
goes an’ makes up these ’ere new-vangled things o’ dree terms, as 
they calls °em, cuttin’ up the year unnatral-like into dree pieces, 
as ’adn’t used to be wen we waschildren. Wot’s the consequence ? 
Everybody comes a-rushin’ an’ a-crushin’ permixuous, in August, the 
‘ole boilin’ o’ °em together, wantin’ rooms an’ boats and vishermen, 
so as the parish bain’t up to it. Us ’as to work ’ard vor six or 
seven week, and not give satisfaction nayther; and then rest o’ 
the year us ’as to git along the best us can on the shart sayson. I 
can’t abare they new-vangled ways, upsettin’ all the constitooted 
order of things altogither, an’ settin’ poor vishermen at sixes and 
sevens for arf their lifetime.’ 

‘It’s the march of intellect, Geargey,’ Sam Churchill answered, 
deprecatingly (Sam understood himself to be a liberal in politics, 
and used this convenient phrase as a general solvent for an 
immense number of social difficulties). ‘It’s the march of intel- 
lect, no doubt, Geargey: there’s a sight ’o progress about ; board- 
schools an’ sich like: an if it cuts agin us, don’t ’ee see, wy us ’as 
got to make the best of it, however.’ 

‘It murt be, an’ agin it murtn’t; and agin it murt,’ Geargey 
murmured dubiously. ‘ But any way, wher’s Minna to, Sammy ; 
that’s wot I comed vor to ax ’ee?’ 

‘Down to vield by lake, yander, most like,’ Sam answered with 
a nod of his head in the direction indicated. 

‘T’ll go an’ vetch her,’ said Geargey; ‘ dinner ’s most ready.’ 

‘ An’ I’ll come an’ zee wot Colin’s up to,’ added Sam, laying 
down his hoe, and pulling together his unbuttoned waistcoat. 

They walked down to the brook in the meadow, and saw the 
two children sitting in the corner so intent upon their artistic 
performances that they hardly noticed the approach of their re- 
spective fathers. Old Sam Churchill went close up and looked 
keenly at the clay figure of Minna that Colin was still moulding 
with the last finishing touches as the two elders approached them. 
‘Thik ther vigger bain’t a bad un, Colin,’ he said, taking it care- 
fully in his rough hand. ‘’Ee ’aven’t done it none so ill, lad; but 

- it don’t look so livin’ like as it ’ad ought to. Wot do’ee think it 
is, Geargey, eh? tell us ?’ 

‘ Why, I’m blowed if that bain’t our Minna,’ Geargey answered, 
with a little gasp of open-mouthed astonishment. ‘It’s her vurry 
pictur, Colin: a blind man could see that, of course, so soon as ’e 

set eyes on it. ’Ow do ’ee do it, Colin, eh, ’ow do ’ee do it ?’ 
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‘Oh, that bain’t nothin’, Colin said, colouring up. ‘ Only a 
little bit o’ clay, just made up vor’ to look like Minna.’ 

‘Look ’ee ’ere, Colin,’ his father went on, glancing quickly 
from the zlay to little Minna, and altering a touch or two with his 
big clumsy fingers, not undeftly. ‘Look ’ee ere; ’ee must putt 
the dress thik way, I should say, with a gurt dale more flusterin’ 
about it ; it dozit too stiff and starchy, somehow, same as if it wur 
made o’ new buckram. ’EKe must put in a fold or two, ’ere, so as to 
make un sit more nat’ral. Don’t ’ee see Minna’s dress do double 
itself up, I can’t rightly say ’ow, but summat o’ thik there 
way. And he moulded the moist clay a bit with his hands, till the 
folds of the drapery began to look a little more real and possible. 

‘I'd ought to ’ave drawed it first, I think,’ Colin said, looking 
at the altered dress with a satisfied glance: ‘’ave ’ee got such a 
thing as a pencil about ’ee, father?’ 

Old Sam took a piece of pencil from his pocket, and handed it 
to Colin. The boy held it tightly in his fingers, with a true 
artistic grasp, like one who knows how to wield it, and with a few 
strokes on a scrap of paper hit off little Minna far better than he 
had done in the plastic material. Geargey looked over his shoul- 
der with a delighted grin on his weather-beaten features. ‘I tell 
’ee, Sam,’ he said to the old gardener, confidentially, ‘ it’s my be- 
lief that thik there boy ’ull be able one o’ these vine days to paint 
rale picturs,’ 


Cuaptrer IIT. 
PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 


WHEN winter came, Hiram Winthrop had less to do and more 
time to follow the bidding of his own fancy. True, there was 
cordwood to split in abundance; and splitting cordwood is no 
child’s play along the frozen shores of Lake Ontario, You go out 
among the snow in the wood-shed, and take the big ice-covered 
logs down from the huge pile with numbed fingers: then you lay 
them on a sort of double St. Andrew’s cross, its two halves sup- 
ported by a thwart-piece, and saw them up into fit lengths for the 
kitchen fireplace: and after that you split them in four with a 
solid-headed axe, taking care in the process not to let your dead- 


ened hands slip, so as to cut off the ends of your own toes with an . 


ill-directed blow glancing off the log sideways. Yes, splitting 
cordwood is very serious work, with the thermometer at 40° below 
freezing ; and drawing water from the well when the rope is frozen 
and your skin clings to the chill iron of the thirsty bucket-handle 
is hardly better: yet in spite of both these small drawbacks, Hiram 
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Winthrop found much more to enjoy in his winters than in his 
summers. There was no corn to hoe, no peas to pick, no weeding 
to-do, no daily toil on farm and garden. The snow had covered 
all with its great white sheet; and even the neighbourhood ot 
Muddy Creek dépét looked desolately beautiful in its own dreary 
cold monotonous Siberian fasbion. 

The flowers and leaves were gone too, to be sure; but in the 
low brushwood by the blackberry bottom the hares had turned 
white to match the snow; and the nut-hatches were answering 
one another in their varying keys ; and the skunks were still busy 
of nights beneath the spreading walnuts; and the chickadees were 
tinkling overhead among the snow-laden pine-needles of the far 
woodland. All the summer visitors had gone south to Georgia 
and the gulf: but the snow-buntings were ever with Hiram in the 
wintry fields: and the bald-headed eagles still prowled around at 
times on the stray chance of catching a frozen-out racoon. Above 
all there was ease and leisure, respite from the deacon’s rasping 
voice calling perpetually for Hiram here, and Hiram there, and 
Hiram yonder, to catch the horses, or tend the harrow, or mind the 
birds, or weed the tomatoes, or set shingles against the sun over 
the drooping transplanted cabbages. A happy time indeed for 
Hiram, that long, weary, white-sheeted, unbroken northern New 
Yorker winter. 

Sam Churchill was with the deacon still, but had little enough 
to do, for there isn’t much going on upon an American farm from 
November to April, and the deacon would gladly have got rid of 
his hired help in the slack time if he could have shuffled him off; 
but Sam had been well advised on his first hiring, and had wisely 
covenanted to be kept on all the year round, with board and 
lodging and decent wages during the winter season. And Hiram 
initiated Sam into the mysteries of sliding on a bent piece of wood 
(a home-made toboggan) down the great snowdrifts, and skating 
on the frozen expansion of Muddy Creek, and building,round huts, 
Esquimaux fashion, with big square blocks of solid dry snow, and 
tracking the white hare over the white fields by means of the 
marks he left behind him, whose termination, apparently lengthen- 
ing itself out miraculously before one’s very eyes, marked the spot 
where the hare himself was hopping invisible to human vision. In 
return, Sam lent him a few dearly treasured books: books that he 
had brought from England with him: the books that had first set 
the Dorsetshire peasant lad upon his scheme of going forth alone 
upon the wide world beyond the ocean. 

Hiram was equally delighted and astonished with these 
wonderful charmed volumes. He had seen a few books before, but 
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they were all of two types: Cornell’s Geography, Quackenboss’s 
Grammar, and the other school-books used at the common school: 
or else Barnes’s Commentary, Elder Coffin’s Ezekiel, the Hopkinsite 
Confession of Faith, and other like works of American exegetical 
and controversial theology. But Sam’s books, oh, gracious, what 
x difference! There was Peter Simple, a story about a real live 
boy, who wan’t good, pertickler, not to speak of, but had some 
seal good old times on board a ship, somewhere, he did; and there 
was Tom Jones (Hiram no more understood the doubtful passages 
in that great romance than he understood the lucubrations of 
philosopher Square, but he took it in, in the lump, as very good 
fun for all that); Tom Jones, the story of another real live boy, 
with, most delightful of all, a reg’ler mean sneak of a feller, called 
Blifil, to act as a foil to Tom’s straightforward pagan flesh-and- 
bloodfulness:: the Buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea, a glorious work 
of fire and slaughter, whar some feller or other got killed right off 
on every page, a’most, you bet; Jake the Pirate, another splendid 
book of the same description; and half a dozen more assorted 
novels, from the best to the worst, all chosen alike for their stirring 
incidents which went straight home to the minds of the two lads, 
in spite of all external differences of birth and geographical 
surroundings. Hiram pored over them surreptitiously, late at 
nights, in the room that he and Sam occupied in common—a mere 
loft at the top of the house—and felt in his heart he had never in 
his life imagined such delightful reading could possibly have 
existed. And they were written by growed-up men, too! How 
strange to think that once upon a time, somewhile and somewhere, 
there were growed-up men capable of thus sympathising with and 
reproducing the ideas and feelings of the natural mind of boyhood! 

One evening, very late—eleven nearly—the deacon, prowling 
around after a bottle or something, spied an unwonted light 
gleaming down from the trap door that led up to the loft where 
the lads ought at that moment to have been sleeping soundly. 
Lights in a well-conducted farmhouse at eleven o’clock was indeed 
incomprehensible: what on earth, the deacon asked himself 
wonderingly, could them thar lads be up to at this hour He 
crept up the step-ladder cautiously, so as not to disturb them by 
premonitions, and opened the trap-door in sedulous silence. Sam 
was already fast asleep; but there was Hiram, sot up in bed, as 
quiet as a possum, ’pearin’ as if he was a-readin’ something. The 
deacon’s eyes opened with amazement! Hiram reading! Had 
his heart been touched, then, quite sudden-like ? Could he have 
took up the Hopkinsite Confession in secret to his upper chamber ? 
Was he meditatin’ makin’ a public profession afore the Assembly ? 
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The Deacon glowred and marvelled. Creeping, still quite 
silently, up to the bed-head, he looked with an inquiring glance 
over poor Hiram’s unsuspecting shoulder. A sea of words swam 
vaguely before his bewildered vision ; words, not running into long 
orthodox paragraphs, like the Elder’s Ezekiel, but cut up, oh 
horror, into distinct sentences, each indicating a separate part in a 
conversation, ‘The deacon couldn’t clearly make it all out ; for it 
was a dramatic dialogue, a form of composition which had not 
largely fallen in the good man’s way: but he picked up enough to 
understand that it was a low pothouse scene, where one Falstaff 
was bandying improper language with a person of the name of 
Prince (given name, Henry)—language that made even the 
deacon’s sallow cheek blush feebly with reflected and vicarious 
modesty. For a moment he endeavoured, like a Christian man, 
to retain his wrath; and then paternal feeling overcame him, and 
he caught Hiram such a oner on his ears as he flattered himself 
that boy wouldn’t be likely to forgit in any very partickler hurry. 

Hiram looked round, amazed and stunned, his ear tingling and 
burning, and saw the gaunt apparition of his father, standing 
silent and black-browed by the bare bed-head. For a moment 
those two glared at one another mutely and defiantly. 

At last Hiram spoke. ‘ Wal,’ he said simply. 

‘Wal,’ the deacon answered, with smothered wrath. ‘ Hiram, 
I am angry and sin not. What do you go an’ take them bad 
books up to read for? Who give ’em you? Whar did you get 
‘em? Oh, you sinful, bad boy, whar did you get em?’ And he 
administered another sound cuff upon Hiram’s other ear. 

Hiram put his hand up to the stinging spot, and cried a 
minute silently: then he answered as well as he was able, ‘ This 
ain’t a bad book: this is called “ The Complete Dram-attic Works 
of William Shakespeare.” Sam lent it to me, an’ it’s Sam’s book, 
an’ ther ain’t no harm in it, anyhow.’ 

The deacon was plainly staggered for a moment, for even he 
had dimly heard the name of William Shakespeare; and though he 
had never made any personal acquaintance with that gentleman’s 
works, he had always understood in a vague indefinite fashion that 
this here Shakespeare was a perfectly respectable and recognised 
writer, whose books were read and approved of even by Hopkinsite 
ministers edoocated at Bethabara Seminary. So he took the 
volume in his hands incredulously and looked it through casually 
for a few minutes. He glanced at a scene or two here or there, 
with a critical eye, and then he flung the volume from him 
quickly, as a man might fling and crush some loathsome reptile. 
By this time Sam was half awake, and sat up in bed to inquire 
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sleepily what all thik ther row could be about at thik time of 
evenin’! The deacon answered by going savagely to Sam’s box, 
and taking out, one by one, for separate inspection, the volumes 
he found there. He held up the candle (stuck in an empty 
blacking bottle) to each volume in succession, and, as soon as 
he had finally condemned them each, he flung them down in an 
untidy pile on the bare floor of the little bedroom. Most of them 
he stood stoically enough; but the Vicar of Wakefield was at last 
quite too much for his stifled indignation. Sitting down blankly 
on the bed he fired off his volley at poor Hiram’s frightened head, 
with terrible significance. 

‘Hiram Winthrop,’ he said solemnly, ‘ you air a son of perdi- 
tion. You air more a’most ’n I kin manage with. Satan’s 
openin’ the door for you on-common wide, I kin tell you, sonny. 
It makes me downright scar’t to see you in company along of sech 
books. Your mother ’ll be awful took back aboutit. Idon’t mind 
this ’ere about the Pirates of the Caribbean Sea, so much; that’s 
kinder hist’ry, that is, and mayn’t do you much harm: but sech 
things as this Peter Simple, an’ Wakefield, and Pickwick’s Papers 
—why, I wonder the roof don’t fall in on ’em an’ crush us in the lot 
altogether. I’m durned ef I could have thought you’d bin wicked 
enough to read ’em, sech on-principled literatoor. I shan’t chastise 
you to-night, sonny ; it’s late, now, and we’ve read chapter: but 
to-morrer, Hiram, to-morrer, you shall pay for them thar books, 
take my word for it. You shall be chastened in the manner that’s 
appinted. Ef I was you, I should spend the rest of the evenin’ 
in wrestlin’ for forgiveness for the sin you’ve committed.’ 

And yet in the chapter the deacon had read at family worship 
that evening there was one little clause which said, ‘ Quench not 
the Spirit.’ 

Hiram slept but little that night, with the vague terror of 
to-morrow’s whipping overshadowing him through the night 
watches. But he had at least one comfort: Sam Churchill had 
got out and gathered up his books, and locked them carefully in 
his box again. ‘If the boss tries to touch they books, again, I 
tell ’ee, Hiram,’ he said bilingually (for absorbent America was 
already beginning to assimilate him), ‘’e ’1] vind ’isself a-lyin’ long- 
ways on the vloor, afore he do know it, I promise ’ee.’ Hiram 
heard, and was partly comforted. At least he would still have the 
books to read, somehow, at some time. For in his own heart, 
unregenerate or otherwise, he couldn’t bring himself to believe 
that there could be really anything so very wicked in Henry the 
Fourth or Peter Simple. 
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Tur deacon’s cowhide cut deep ; but the thrashing didn’t last 
long: and after it was all over, Hiram wandered out aimlessly by 
himself, down the snowelad valley of Muddy Creek, and along to the 
wooded wilds and cranberry marshes near the Ontario debouchure, 
to forget his troubles and the lasting smart of the weals in watch- 
ing the beasts and birds among the frozen lowlands. He had 
never been so far from home before, but the weather and the ice 
were in his favour, enabling him to get over an amount of ground 
he wouldn’t have tried to cover in the dry summer time. He had 
his skates with him, and he skated where possible, taking them 
off to walk over the intervening land necks or drifted snow-sheets. 
The ice was glare in many places, so that one could skate on it 
gloriously ; and before he had got half-way down to Nine-Mile 
Bottom he had almost forgotten all about the deacon, and the 
sermon, and the beating, and the threatened ten chapters of St. 
John (the Gospel of Love the deacon called it) to be learned by 
heart before next Lord’s day, in expiation of the heinous crime of 
having read that pernicious work the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ It 
was the loveliest spot he had ever seen in all his’ poor unlovely 
little existence. 

Close under the cranberry trees, by a big pool where the catfish 
would be sure to live in summer, Hiram heard men’s voices 
whispering low and quiet to one another. A great joy filled his 
soul. He could see at once by their dress and big fur caps what 
they were. They were trappers! One piece of romance still 
survived in Geauga County, among the cranberry swamps and 
rush beds where the flooded creek flowed sluggishly into the 
bosom of Ontario; and on that one piece of romance he had 
luckily lighted by pure accident. Trappers! Yes, not a doubt 
of it! He struck out on his skates swiftly but noiselessly toward 
them, and joined the three men without a word as they stood taking 
council together below their breath on the ice-bound marshland. 

‘ Hello, sonny,’ one of the men said in a low undertone: ‘ Say 
whar did you drop from? What air you comin’ spyin’ out a few 
peaceable surveyors for, eh? tell me.’ 

‘I didn’t think you was surveyors, Hiram answered, a little 
disappointed. ‘I thought you was trappers.’ And at the same 
time he glanced suspiciously at the peculiar little gins that the 
surveyors held in their great gauntleted hands, for all the world 
like Oneida traps for musk-rats. . 
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The man noticed the glance and laughed to himself a smothered 
laugh—the laugh of a person accustomed always to keep very 
quiet. ‘The young un has spotted us, an’ no mistake, boys,’ he 
said, laughing, to the others. ‘ He’s a bit too ’cute to be took in 
with the surveyor gammon. What do you call this ’ere, sonny ?’ 

‘I calc’late that’s somewhar near a mink trap,’ Hiram answered, 
breathless with delight. 

‘Wal, it is a mink trap,’ the trapper said slowly, looking deep 
into the boy’s truthful eyes. ‘ Now, who sent you down here to 
track us out and peach upon us? eh, Bob.’ 

‘ Nobody sent me,’ Hiram replied, with his blue eyes looking 
deep back into the trapper’s keen restless grey pair. ‘I kem out 
allo’ my own accord, ’cos father gave me a lickin’ this mornin’, 
an’ I’ve kem out jest to get away for a bit alone somewhar.’ 

‘ Who’s your father?’ asked the man, still suspiciously. 

‘Deacon Winthrop, down to Muddy Creek deepo.’ 

‘Deacon Winthrop! Oh, I know him, ruther. A tall, skinny 
dried-up kind of fellow, ain’t he, who looks as if most of his milk 
was turned sour, an’ the Hopkinsite confession was a settin’ orful 
heavy on his digestion.’ 

Hiram nodded several times successively, in acknowledgment 
of the general accuracy of this brief description. ‘That’s him, 
you bet,’ he answered with unfilial promptitude. ‘I guess you’ve 
seed him somewhar, for that’s him as like as a portrait. Look 
here, say, I’ll draw him for you.’ And the boy, taking his pencil 
from his pocket, drew as quickly as he was able on a scrap of 
birch-bark a humorous caricature of his respected parent, as he 
appeared in the very act of offering an unctuous exhortation to 
the Hopkinsite assembly at Muddy Creek meeting-house. It 
was very wrong and wicked, of course: a clear breach of the Fifth 
Commandment: but the deacon hadn’t done much on his own 
account to merit honour or love at the hands of Hiram Winthrop. 

The man took the rough sketch and laughed at it inwardly, 
with a suppressed chuckle. There was no denying, he saw, that 
it was the perfect morai of that thar freezed-up old customer 
down to the deepo. He handed it with a smile to his two 
companions. They both recognised the likeness and the little 
additions which gave it point, and one of them, a Canadian as 
Hiram conjectured (for he spoke with a dreadful English accent 
—so stuck-up), said in the same soft undertone; ‘Do you know 
where any mink live anywhere hereabouts ?’ 

‘A little higher up stream, Hiram answered, overjoyed, ‘I 
know every spot whar ther’s any mink stirrin’ for five miles round, 
anyhow,’ | 
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The Canadian turned to the others. 

‘Boys,’ he said, ‘you can trust the youngster. He won't 
peach on us. He’s game, you may be sure. Now, youngster, 
we're trappers, as you guessed correctly. But you see, farmers 
don’t love trappers, because they go trespassing, and overrunning 
the fields: and so we don’t want you to say a word about us to 
this father of yours. Do you understand?’ 

Hiram nodded. 

‘ You promise not to tell him or anybody ?’ 

‘Yes, I promise.’ | 

‘ Well, then, if you like, you can come with us. We're going 
to set our traps now. You don’t seem-a bad sort of little chap, 
and you can see the fun out if you’ve a mind to.’ 

Hiram’s heart bounded with excitement. What a magnificent 
prospect! He promised to show the trappers every spot he knew 
about the place where any fur-bearing animal, from ermine to 
musk-rat, was likely to be found. In ten minutes, all four were 
started off upon their skates once more, striking up the river in 
the direction of the deacon’s, and setting traps by Hiram’s advice 
as they went along, at every likely run or corner. 

‘You drew that picture real well,’ the Canadian said, as they 
skated side by side: ‘I could see it was the old man at a glance.’ 

Hiram’s face shone with pleasure at this sincere compliment 
to his artistic merit. ‘I could hev done it a long sight better,’ he 
said simply, ‘ef my hands hadn’t been numbed a bit with the 
cold, so’s I could hardly hold the pencil.’ 

It was a grand day, that day with the trappers—the gipsies of 
half-settled America; the grandest day Hiram had ever spent in 
his whole lifetime. How many musk-rats’ burrows he pointed out 
to his new acquaintance along the bank of the creek ; how many 
spots where the mink, that strange water-haunting weasel, lurks 
unseen among the frozen sedges! Here and there, too, he showed 
them the points where he had noticed the faint track of the ermine 
on the lightly fallen snow, and where they might place their traps 
across the path worn by the ’coons on their way to and from the 

Indian corn patch. It was cruel work, to be sure, setting those 
murderous snapping iron jaws, and perhaps if Hiram had thought 
more about the beasts themselves (whom after all he loved in his 
heart) he wouldn’t have been so ready to aid their natural enemies 
in thus catching and exterminating them: but what boy is free 
from the aboriginal love of hunting something? Certainly not 
Hiram Winthrop, at least, to whom this one glimpse of _a delight- 
ful wandering life among the woods and marshes—a life that 
wasn’t all made up of bare fields and fall wheat and snake fences 
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and cross-ploughing—seemed like a stray snatch of that imps 
paradise he had read about in Peter Simple and the Buccaneers of 
the Caribbean Sea. | 

‘Say, Bob, the Canadian muttered to him as they were half- 
way through their work (in Northern New York every boy un- 
known is ew officio addressed as Bob), ‘ we shall be back in these 
diggings in the spring again, looking after the summer furs, you 
see. Now, don’t you go and tell any other trappers about these 
places we've set, because trappers gener’ly (present company 
always excepted) is a pretty dishonest lot, and they’ll poach on 
other trappers’ grounds and even steal their furs and traps as soon 
as look at em. You stand by us and we'll stand by you, and take 
care you don’t suffer by it.’ 

‘When ’Il you come ?’ Hiram asked in the thrilling delight of 
anticipation. 

‘When the first spring days are on,’ the Canadian answered. 
‘T’ll tell you the best sign: it’s no use going by days o’ the 
month—we don’t remember ’em mostly ;—but it'll be about the 
time when the skunk cabbage begins to flower.’ 

Hiram made a note of the date mentally, and treasured it up 
in safety on the lasting tablets of his memory. 

At about one o’clock the trappers sat down upon the frozen 
bank and ate their dinner. It would have been cold work to men 
less actively engaged ; but skating and trapping warms your blood 
well. ‘Got any grub?’ one of the men asked Hiram, still softly. 
Your trapper seems almost to have lost the power of speaking 
above a whisper, and he moves stealthily as if he thought a spectral 
farmer was always dogging his steps close behind him. 

‘No, I ain’t,’ Hiram answered. 

‘Then, thunder, pitch into the basket,’ his new friend said 
encouragingly. 

Hiram obeyed, and made an excellent lunch off cold hare and 
lake ship-biscuit. 

¢ Are you through ?’ the men asked at last. 

‘Yes,’ Hiram replied. 

‘Then come along and see the fun out.’ 

They skated on, still upward, in the general direction of the 
blackberry bottom. When they got there, Hiram, now quite at 
home, pointed out even more accurately than ever the exact 
homes of each individual mink and ermine. So the men worked 
away eagerly at their task till the evening began to come over. 
Then Hiram, all aglow with excitement and wholly oblivious of 
all earthly considerations, became suddenly aware of a gaunt 
figure moving about among the dusky brushwood and making in 
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the direction of his friends the trappers. ‘ Hello,’ he cried to his 
new acquaintances in a frightened tone, ‘you'd best cut it. 
Thar’s the deacon.’ 

The Canadian laughed a short little laugh. ‘ All right, Bob,’ 
he said coolly ; ‘ we ain’t afraid of him. If he touches you to hurt 
you, I surmise he’ll find himself measuring his own height hori- 
zontally rather quicker than he expected.’ 

The deacon overheard the alarming prediction, and, being a 
wise man in his generation, prudently abstained from making any 
hostile demonstration to Hiram in the presence of his self-con- 
stituted protectors. ‘ Good evenin’, gents all,’ he said, advancing 
blandly. ‘Id lost my son, d’ye see, an’ I’d kem out right here 
to look after him. Hiram, you come along home, sonny; your 
mother’s most out of her mind about you, I kin tell you.’ 

‘Good evening, Colonel,’ the Canadian answered in a deter- 
mined fashion. ‘ We’re sorry business has compelled us to trespass 
on your property; but the fur trade, Colonel, the fur trade is a 
pretty exacting profession. The Lord Chief Justice of England 
insists upon his ermine, you see, Colonel, and the demand compels 
the supply. We're all instruments, sir, instruments merely. 
Your boy’s a pretty smart lad, and if he concentrates his mind 
upon the subject, I surmise that he'll grow up to be a pretty 
accomplished trapper.’ (The deacon’s disgust spoke out volubly 
at this suggestion even upon his lantern-jawed impassive counte- 
nance.) ‘ Well, sir, he’s been very useful to us, and we particularly 
request that you won’t lick him for it. We don’t wish him to be 
hurt. We're law-abiding citizens, Colonel, but we won’t let that 
boy be hurt. You understand, sir—pre-cisely so. Bob, we'll clear 
them traps on Saturday morning. You come then and report 
proceedings.’ 

‘ All right,’ Hiram answered defiantly ; ‘I'll be along.’ 

‘Good evenin’, Colonel,’ the three men said. 

‘ Good evenin’, gents all,’ the Deacon answered, boiling over with 
wrath, but smothering his rage till they were well off the premises. 

Hiram turned and walked home in perfect silence by the side 
of his father. They had got inside the house before the deacon 
ventured to utter a single word. Then he closed the door firmly, 
cuffed Hiram half a dozen times over about the head, and cried 
angrily, ‘I was afeard, sonny, you’d got drownded in the creek, 
reely: I was afeard you was cut off in your sin this time; I was 
afeard of a judgment, I was: for I’ve reproved you often, sonny ; 
you can’t blame it agin me that I hain’t reproved you often: and 
he that bein’ often reproved hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be 
destroyed.’ 
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‘Wal,’ Hiram cried through his tears (he was a stubborn un, 
some), ‘it’s you that hardens it, ain’t it? What do you go allus 
hittin’ it for ?’ 

‘°Tain’t that neck, you scoffin’ sinner,’ the deacon answered 
savagely, dealing him another cuff or two about the head. ‘’Tain’t 
that neck, you know as well as I do: it’s the sperritooal neck the 
prophet is alloodin’ to. But you shall have some cow-hide, again, 
Hiram ; don’t you be afeard about it: you shan’t go to reprobation 
unhindered ef I kin help it. The rod an’ reproof give wisdom: 
but a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame. Mis’ 
Winthrop, I’m afeard this son o’ yours ’ull bring you to shame yet, 
marm, with his sinful onregenerate practices. What’s he bin doin’? 
Now, you jest guess: why, bringin’ a whole crowd of disrepootable 
trappers a-settin’ mink-traps an’ ermine-springes on his own father’s 
blackberry lot. He ain’t satisfied with the improvin’ company he 
kin get to home, he ain’t, but he must go consortin’ and associa- 
tin’ with a lot of no-account, skulkin’, profane trappers—a mean 
crowd, a mob, a set of low fellers I wouldn’t hold no intercourse 
with, anyhow. Hiram Winthrop, it’s my belief you hev got no 
sense of the dignity of your persition.’ 

‘I beg pardon, Colonel,’ the Canadian interposed, lifting the 
latch of the front door lightly (it opened into the living-room), 
‘but [ wish gently to protest against them opprobrious epithets 
being out of thoughtlessness applied to the exacting perfession of 
the fur trade. The fur trade, sir, is a most noble perfession. The 
honourable Hudson Bay Company, for whose deepo at Kingston I 
trade, is a recognised public body, holding a charter from Queen 
Victoria, and reckoning among its officials several prominent 
gentlemen of the strictest probity. I should be sorry, Colonel, 
and my mates ’ud be sorry, to cause any unpleasantness as a sequel 
to this little excursion: but we can’t stand by and hear them 
opprobrious epithets applied to the noble perfession of the fur 
trade, or to ourselves as its representatives in Geauga County. I'll 
trouble you, Colonel, to withdraw them words, right away, with a 
candid apology, and to give us your word of honour that you ain’t 
going to thrash this little chap for the exertions he has made to- 
day on behalf of the noble perfession which me and my mates has 
the pleasure and honour of representing. Otherwise, I don’t hesi- 
tate to say, Colonel, I surmise there ’ll be a little unpleasantness 
somewhere between us.’ 


To be continued.) 
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